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Readers of the Mussisstppr1 Vatuey Historica, Review who 
attended the Boston meeting of the American Historical Associ 
ation, in 1912, will remember Theodore Roosevelt’s presidential 
*?2 With his usual acuteness 
in catching the trend of opinion, the Colonel uttered an eloquent 


plea in behalf of a movement which was already stirring the 


iddress on ‘‘ History as Literature. 


ranks of the historical guild. This movement has since gained 
momentum, and both precept and practice indicate that the 
terary motive has become well-nigh the ruling impulse of the 
hour. 

‘The great historian of the future,’’ said Roosevelt, ‘‘cannot 
do as good work as the best of the elder historians unless he has 
vision and imagination, the power to grasp what is essential 
ind to reject the infinitely more numerous non-essentials, the 
power . . . to put flesh and blood on dry bones, to make 
dead men living before our eyes. . . . The fates [of the He 
brew kings] are part of the common stock of knowledge of man 
kind. They were petty rulers of petty principalities; yet com 
pared with them, mighty conquerors, who added empire to 
empire, . . . are but shadows; for the deeds and the deaths 
of the kings of Judah and Israel are written in words that, once 
read, cannot be forgotten. . . . Some of the greatest his 
torians have treated subjects that only their own genius rendered 
great.’? 

Writing a dozen years later, Mr. George M. Trevelyan — to 


Theodore Roosevelt, ‘‘History as Literature,’’ in The American Historical 
, XVIII, 473-89 (April, 1913). 
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quote one more prophet of the new movement — asserts that t] 
aims of history and literature are the same: ‘‘The object of | 
academic study both of history and of literature is to make t 
dead live. . . . At bottom . . . the appeal of histo: 
largely imaginative. Our imagination craves to behold 
ancestors as they really were.’’* 

It was the second half of the Eighteenth Century that brough: 
the beginnings of modern historical writing. This was the ag 
of Rationalism — die Aufklarung. Criticism replaced the mer 
skepticism of earlier epochs, and the scope of historical efi 
was broadened to include the whole life of a people. Voltaire’s 
Siécle de Louis XIV was the first attempt of this kind, and 
this study and the Essai sur les Moeurs he founded Kultur 
schichte, the history of civilization. To the same period hi 
Montesquieu, Hume, and Gibbon, whose names are no more to | 
forgotten in historiography than are those of Newton 
Priestly in science. 

The Rationalists made notable contributions to the devel 
ment of history writing; yet they were essentially unhistori 
in mind. Their assumption of a state of nature and of reasor 
action by primitive mankind in forming society was the negati 
of history, and made much of the past unintelligible. Their cold 
unimaginative attitude shut out the intimate, passionate, hua 
life of the past — the variety and color of the reality. It \ 
thus that Hume could view the Anglo-Saxon period of Engla: 
so fertile for the student of institutional origins, as no mor 
interesting than a ‘‘battle of kites and crows’’; and that Voltai 
could think the Middle Ages as little worthy of study as 
doings of wolves and bears. 

In the early Nineteenth Century history escaped from t 
clutch of Rationalism under the inspiration of Romanticism, 
and historians rediscovered their kinship with the men of othe 
ages. Indeed, as early as 1775 Mably foreshadowed the con 
change in his essay Sur l’Etude de l’Histoire, in which 
stressed the dramatic form for presenting historical events 
Imagination made the Romanticists comrades of the heroes o! 
the past. Thierry ended a chapter of his history with the words 


2George M. Trevelyan, ‘‘ History and Literature,’’ in Yale Review, XI\ 
(October, 1924). 
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‘These men have been dead for seven hundred years. But what 
fit? For the imagination there is no past!’ 

With Romanticism entered the literary motive in historical 
riting. Macaulay’s alleged determination to write history 
ich would displace the latest novel in the favor of ladies ot 
efinement was born of a spirit akin to that of the early Amer 

n historians, who were drawn to historical themes as a means 

displaying their literary art. Thus Prescott, after long hesi 
tation, abandoned the project of writing on literature in favor 

( the Ferdinand and Isabella, influenced by the reading of Gib 
bon’s autobiography and Mably’s essay. The lasting influence 
f the essay, which he is said to have read ten times, is betrayed 

his apology in the preface of the Conquest of Mexico, for 
ntinuing the story of Cortez after the fall of the City of 
Mexico, the literary climax of the narrative. 

That Prescott produced literature cannot be questioned. In 

s respect he deserves a place not far below that of his great 
English contemporary. Irving, his senior by only thirteen 
ears, Was a generation in the lead in winning fame. The first 

our literary men to win recognition abroad, he tells us that 

is European readers marveled ‘‘that a man from the wilds of 

America should express himself in tolerable English.’’ Like 
Prescott, Irving was drawn to history as a vehicle of literary 
expression, and to the end of his career he was the man of letters 
rather than the historian. 

The past of the Romanticists was vivid, but it was not the 
actual past, any more than was that of the Rationalists. It 
mattered too little to Thierry that Pharamond was a myth and 
that William the Conqueror never uttered the words attributed 
to him upon his landing on the shores of England. Unfortun 
ately for eritical work, the impulse of the Romantic historians 
was derived from literature; Chateaubriand and Scott were the 
masters of Thierry and his associates. Macaulay, where most 
historical was least literary, and where most literary was least 
historical. 

Although one must not press the classification too rigidly, the 
early American historians had much in common with the Euro- 
pean Romanticists. It is worthy of remark that the first great 
success of Irving was the pseudo history of Diedrich Knicker 
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bocker, and the interest in this observation lies in the fact that 
he seems never to have been quite sure where the boundary 
between history and fiction. Although a few of his books, 1 
ably the Life of Columbus, are worthy historical achievement 
others, as in the case of The Conquest of Granada, lie i 
twilight zone between the two. So much more interested 
Irving in form than content that he seldom took adequate pa 
in the ecolleetion of facets. 

It was this blurring of fact and faney that eventually « 
demned the work of the older school of literary historia 
Something more than imagination was required for accurat 
reconstruction of times gone by. History needed the cool ¢ 


ism of Rationalism as well as the recreative power o! 


Romanticist’s imagination; and, withal, the new insight 
outlook which came with the science of the Nineteenth Centw 
About the middle of the century the challenge came. 
strides which science was making towards an understanding 
the orderly processes of the universe and of the workings 
‘‘natural law,’’ suggested that history must become a scie1 
and that effort must be directed towards the formulation of 
laws which govern the development of human society. Aft 
the failure of Buckle, however, historians as a class, with: 

exactly coneluding that there are no such laws, decided 
their particular task was the faithful portrayal of what 
been. They have since been content to trace the course of e\ 
leaving to the sociologists the attempt to discover the laws 
social evolution, if any. There has been, to be sure, much de! 
ence to economic and physiographic influences, but only o1 

a deeade or two has there been an eruption of scientifie dogma 
tism at all comparable to Henry Adams’s famous and disn 
invoeation of the second law of thermo-dynamies as the clu 
all the past and the key to the future. 

The net result, I think, of the historians’ flirtation with sci 
was a deepened regard for truth as the objective in histori 
research and writing, and a new appreciation of the valu 
critical method. Modern historical method, indeed, while having 
much in common with the rational criticism of the Eighteen 
Century, owes its present temper to natural science. In 
seemingly modest but really almost infinitely difficult role 
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coverer of the truth about the past, history is at one with 
sejenece in resting its conclusions on observation — not, it is true, 
the direct observation of the chemist or biologist who watches 
ature at work, but rather the indirect observation of the geol 
vist who interprets forces once operative through the vestiges 

‘the effects which they produced. Where history can find no 
basis in trustworthy observations, there can be no sound con 
clusions. 

Coincident with the rise of the critical spirit in the United 
States, about a half-century ago, came two other significant 
developments. One of these was the opening of the era of rapid 
expansion of graduate work in the universities, the other, the 
veneral acceptance of Voltaire’s concept of the scope of history. 
With Green in England and McMaster in the United States, 

:torians for the most part abandoned the narrow definition of 
history as past politics, which Freeman had made famous, and 
began to conceive of it as embracing, in the words of James 
Harvey Robinson, ‘‘all we know about everything man has ever 
done, or thought, or hoped, or felt.’’ 

These three factors — critical method, facilities for research, 
and the new concept — were auspicious omens of a new era in 
‘istorical writing in America. At about the same time came 
the organization of the American Historical Association. The 

ruit of the tree, however, was not altogether palatable. The 
ritings of Prescott and Irving had sold prodigiously; the new 
istorians lost touch with the public. The new school of research, 
iolding the superficiality of the literary historians in something 
ike contempt, began to turn out monographic studies, intensive 
fragments, unrelated cross-sectional bits of history on all sorts 
of subjects, with about as much literary quality as an algebraic 
formula. Often highly accurate and valuable for the specialist, 
they touched the man in the street or office about as much as has 
the theory of relativity. The one notable attempt to produce a 
comprehensive history by the codperative effort of a group of 
such scholars — the Narrative and Critical History of America, 
whose volumes Dunning has called ‘‘mastodonic’’ — was a colos- 
sal failure, at least from the commercial point of view. And 
while the scientific historian delved after facts and piled them 
up in indigestible heaps, the public, so far as it paid any atten 
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tion to history, read Ridpath and Bancroft, and pilloried any 
hardy writer of a school text into whose book crept any n 
idea tending to overturn favorite myths and pet prejudices. 

It was no doubt chiefly because the new school seemed to 
producing investigators but not writers, except of the dry-as 
dust type, and because mediation between them and the pub! 


was essential if their learning was not to perish with them, 1 
the demand arose for a revival of the literary motive in 
writing of history. It must, of course, be noted that there is 
advocacy of a return to the crude methods of the literary his 
torians of the pre-scientific era. All that has been gained must 
be conserved, it is insisted, but the new history must resume t 
discarded robe of literature, and deck itself in beauty inst: 
of displaying its bare bones. Roosevelt and Trevelyan 
agreed in asserting that without critical scholarship the lite: 
form is worthless. History, said Roosevelt, ‘‘can never 
truthfully or usefully presented unless profound resear 
patient, laborious, painstaking, has preceded the presentatior 
No amount of self-communion and of pondering on the soul . 
mankind, no gorgeousness of literary imagery, can take t 
place of cool, serious, widely extended study. . . . Othe: 
wise we get merely a splendid bit of serious romance writing 

The great historian of the future can do nothing unles 
he is steeped in science.’’ And Trevelyan: ‘‘l am not one 
those who undervalue research. It is the basis of all histo: 
worthy of the name. . . .’’ 


At last we have the argument of these writers fairly befo1 
us, with sufficient background to enable us to attempt 
appraisal of its soundness. They contend, in effect, that 
time is ripe for a new departure in historical work. As ou 
fathers passed from the literary to the scientific era, we should 
now move on from the scientific to the scientific-literary epoc 

That such a union of science and art is ‘‘devoutly to bh 
wished’’ will hardly be gainsaid. Once or twice in a centur) 
genius may arise who can lay hold upon the fruits of others’ to 
with a scientist’s certainty and the sure instincts of an artist, 
and give to the world a work which is both great history and 
great literature. As heralds of the king, heralds of such 
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ist scientist, such a historico literary Leonardo, I hearken 
spectfully to the voices of the magi; but as concerns the great 
mass of students and writers in the historical field, I regard the 
eve as somewhat transcendental. Trevelyan holds that 
history owes more to the Romanticists than to the Rationalists. 
But the Romanticists forgot to use the critical apparatus which 
eir predecessors had developed, and there is danger that the 
present-day reaction against the dry-as-dust historical science 
may run into a Neo-Romanticism. 
Can a man serve two masters? 
tation to literary effort in historical writing may very well be 
lessened attention to scholarship. We are not ready to pay that 


The effect of a general exhor 


price. The scientific phase of history is not yet a conquered 
provinee, to be made the base of a general invasion of the 
literary field. In America, the mere mass of material has been 
so great and our eagerness to produce so keen that we have 
heen too ready to regard as a contribution the uncritical explo 
tation of any unworked collection of documents. My own rather 
limited observation leads me to suspect that the training in 
criticism in most of our graduate schools is still quite casual, 
ind not at all sufficient to insure sound workmanship when the 
student takes up an independent task. The apt pupil has been, 
and is, left largely to find himself, and usually does, as each of 
us can modestly testify, after a certain amount of blundering. 
The inapt fall by the way, or if not hopelessly incompetent, pre 
sent in time dissertations which represent an indeterminate 
mixture of original effort and professorial supervision. To 
assert that the latter is an adequate guarantee of soundness in 
the product would be to betray a degree of optimism which is 
consistent only with inexperience. Too often the dissertation is 
regarded by both candidate and professor as a kind of dragon 
to be slain in winning lady fair—an unwelcome stunt to be 
performed as a prerequisite to the attainment of a degree, and 
in sequence, an appointment. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the standards of the profession 
that so few holders of the doctor’s degree ever write anything 
after completing the thesis. The conditions, in sum, under 
which the monographie output of the past generation has been 
produced do not assure us of finality in the treatment of very 
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many of the subjects dealt with. Yet reliable monographs, 


[ conceive, must supply the data for anything approaching « 
prehensive history when Leonardo begins to write. Not n 
years ago Professor Hodder presented to this <Associat 
instances enough showing that our more pretentious treat 


as well as our text-books are studded with errors, arising 
quently from the fundamental sin of accepting the uncorrob 
rated testimony of single witnesses, who in many cases 
malicious propagandists... Many able investigators will 
engaged through many years before the stuff of which definit 
history is made will be dug from the mine. Meantime, it wo 
seem to be the chief duty of the universities to train compet 
workmen for this great task. 

The average person who yields to the seemingly laudab! 
desire to write pleasingly finds his pathway beset with snares 
and pitfalls. With the young there is nearly always a tendene 
to indulge in what the rhetoricians inconsistently call ‘‘fine writ 
ing.’’ Good taste is not easily imparted by instruction. Whe 
the tyro on the newspaper staff wrote ‘‘The lurid glare of fork 
flames illuminated the midnight sky,’’ and his chief calm 
stituted ‘‘Fire last night destroyed Smith’s old soap factory,”’ 
the youngster probably felt that the change was for the vy 
Bancroft’s last revision, we are told, consisted mainly in st1 
ing out ‘‘superfluous adjectives.’’ 

When a document betrays an effort of the author to pleas 
literary artifice, the critic has reason to doubt its exact t1 
fulness. The appetite for literary effects requires constant 
curbing lest it betray the writer into distortion of the tru 
The literary and scientific motives are often at war. Truth is 
not always dramatic, or colorful, or what men like to hear, a 
the writer who seeks pleasing effects is constantly tempted to d 
at least a little violence to facts, whereas the scientific aim is t 
attain the ultimate degree of exactitude. Jared Sparks, by his 
solicitous rectification of Washington’s spelling and grammar, 
placed himself, though at a considerable distance, alongside thi 
notorious Weems in giving an untrue picture of the First 
American. 

Frank H. Hodder, ‘‘Propaganda as a Source of American History,’’ 
Vississippi Valley Historical Review, IX, 3-18 (June, 1922). 
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Truth, though not always beautiful, is ever sensitive, and 
eludes the embrace of him who has another love, even though 

at love be art. A mere figure of speech, a metaphor, may 

bscure her face. She can be seen as she is only through a 

nedium of the most limpid clarity. 

The demand for literary history is closely akin to the demand 
for popular history. People will read history if it is made inter 
esting; but what happens to the man who sets out to interest the 
crowd? Will he elevate the popular standards, or will he degrade 

is own? The effect that the attempt to popularize may have 
ipon the mind of the scientist has been thus expressed: ‘*‘ What 
determines the rank of the science researcher is the uncolored 
virginity of his approach, free even from sympathy with his own 
hypothesis, ruthless toward any attempt to implicate his find 
ings with their effect on a possible bystander. The moment he 
takes the bystander into account, or attempts to interpret dis- 
covery in terms of the average mind, he must abandon this fine 
inviolateness and shift his facets so that they are patterned 
around the lacunae in the minds of his audience rather than by 
their intrinsie relation to discoverable truth. The scientist who 
does this onee, successfully, will not be able to resist the tempta 
tion to do it again, and after a third time it will be left for his 
brother scientists to remark that the chilled edge of his mind 
never comes back to him.’’ * 

The literary motive may easily lead to undue concessions to 
the spirit of commercialism. Scientific writings have little 
market. Great Britain spends several times as much annually 
upon stationery for members of the House of Commons as it 
appropriates for the publication of the researches of learned 
societies. Neither the government subsidies nor the public sales 
provide the fund for the publications of the Royal Society. The 
work is carried on by the subscriptions of members. But a book 
with a literary appeal is salable. It is a depressing story that 
Professor Fox tells in his account of the posthumous publication 
of Osgood’s American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century — 
how the manuscript was declined by one publisher after another, 
with compliments to the author’s scholarly achievement, on the 


* James Harvey Robinson, The Humanizing of Knowledge (New York, 1923), 92 
quoting Mrs, Mary Austin. 
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ground that sales would not repay the costs, and how, at lengt 
by mere chance, a generous and appreciative student of forme) 
days was found to underwrite the publication. Osgood 
toiled until death overtook him, making almost incredible sac; 
fices to finish his work, and seeking only the satisfaction 
bequeathing a worthy legacy to the world of scholarship. 
better ‘‘story’’ might have made the work salable; would it ha 
made a better history? ° 


Under actual conditions, literary history may descend to ¢ 


level of mere smartness, for smartness has a market. I confess 
[I was apprehensive when | read the announcement, not mai 
years ago, of a new periodical which declared its purpose to ly 
‘fabove all to avoid dulness. When there is a choice between 
Socrates who is a bore and a Democritus who is charming t}y 
space will go to Democritus.’’ 


My fear has proved prophet: 
In these days of waning faith in all that used to be held sacred, 
the worship of cleverness seems with some to have take: 
place of the worship of God. To devotees of the cult it seer 
the only sin is failure to preserve a flippant equanimity in 

of life’s vicissitudes. A steadying influence in the present welte: 
of wobbliness would be a fresh enduement of the spirit 
science — a revival of eagerness for the discovery of truth | 
truth’s sake. 


As fairly typical of the Neo-Romanticism into which we se 
to be drifting under the urge of the literary motive, let me quot 
a passage or two from contemporary historians. One th 
describes the preliminaries of the battle of New Orleans: ‘ 
General [Jackson] is occupied with the careful examination 
certain documents. The three are ushered in. ‘What news « 
vou bring, gentlemen?’ ‘Important, highly important,’ replies 
De la Croix. ‘The British have arrived nine miles below and a1 
encamped at Villeré’s plantation.’ 

‘*Major Villeré launches at once upon the narration of | 
experiences. He speaks in his mother-tongue. De la Cro 
translates. The General draws himself up to his full height 
‘By the Eternal! They shall not sleep on our soil.’ And again, 
to his Secretary and aides present, ‘Gentlemen, the British a1 
below. We must fight them tonight.’ 


5 Dixon Ryan Fox, Herbert Levi Osgood (New York, 1924), 103-108. 
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‘‘Follow hurryings in hot haste. Ah, Keane, leader of the 
British advance, experienced soldier, veteran under Abercrom 
bie, Moore, and Wellington! Take now your lesson in the art 
of war from this farmer-lawyer-general who has never before 

his life commanded even a regiment of regular soldiers.’’ 

A newspaper reviewer calls the book from which this is taken 
‘more scientific than Parkman; more comprehensive than 
Roosevelt; more captivating than Turner.’’ In comparison, 
indeed, the literary style of Parkman and Prescott seems sedate 
and old-fashioned! Perhaps this type of composition is more 
congenial to an age of jazz and movies than are the master 
pieces of the early- or mid-Victorian epochs, and, after all, style 
: a matter of taste. 

But while recognizing the right of every man to use the style 
that suits him and his readers, I demur at the distortion involved 
n the ‘*Romantic’’ method. In reply to one adverse critic, the 
author of the above defended the use of imaginary conversation 

calling upon the critic to ‘‘study the psychology of these 
speeches and see if they are not in perfect keeping with 
the accompanying action, and more admirably expressive of the 
reason for said action than mere statement could give.’’ The 
ppeal to psychology as the court of last resort is well caleulated 
to silence the critic, yet I venture to inquire, in his behalf, in what 
locality on the frontier Jackson acquired the brand of diction 
ised on this occasion. 

In another work, dealing with the period of Jefferson’s presi 
deney, the historian introduces a conversation between the 
President and his two chief secretaries: 

‘Gallatin: We owe much to geographical position; we have 
been fortunate in escaping foreign wars. If we can maintain 
peaceful relations with other nations, we can keep down the cost 
of administration and avoid all the ills which follow too much 
government. 

“The President: After all, we are chiefly an agricultural 
people and if we shape our policy accordingly we shall be much 
more likely to multiply and be happy than as if we mimicked an 
Amsterdam, a Hamburg, or a city like London. 

‘‘ Madison (quietly): I quite agree with you. We must keep 


Henry E, Chambers, Mississippi Valley Beginnings (New York, 1922), 288-89. 
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the government simple and republican, avoiding the corrupti: 
which inevitably prevails in crowded cities. 

‘‘Gallatin (pursuing his thought): The moment you allo 
the national debt to mount, you entail burdens on posterit) 
augment the operations of government. 

‘*The President (bitterly): The principle of spending mone 
to be paid by posterity is but swindling futurity on a large seal: 
That was what Hamilton — 

‘‘Gallatm: Justso. . . .’? 

Here is an example of ‘‘making the men of the past live befor 
our eyes.’’ The device of a hypothetical conversation makes a 
more realistic impression than would a cold analysis of eac! 
man’s views. The author forewarns the reader and in a manner 
wards off criticism for using this device, by an introductor 
sentence: ‘‘Gallatin and Madison often frequented the Pres 
ident’s House, and there one may see them in imagination and 
perhaps catch now and then a fragment of their conversation.’’ 
It is true that in this instance the words attributed to the thre: 
men are entirely in accord with their known views; the auth 
has not erred in his psychology. But it is also true that thi 
conversation never took place, and that at this point the auth 
is writing not history, but historical fiction. 

The advocates of literary history have not given us a ve! 
specific definition of literature, but it may clarify our thinking 
if we attempt to analyze for ourselves the meaning which the 
give to the term. Although somewhat elusive, the constant a 
indispensable element seems to be some form of writing whos: 
qualities make it pleasing for its own sake. The novel, poem, or 
play may be the expression of a philosophy of life, a scheme o! 
reform, or the humdrum of a country town. The purpose o! 
fiction, in either of the three phases, may be practical, or it may 
be purely artistic. It has unlimited liberty to draw upon the 
storehouse of literary artifices in producing its effects; but if it 
is to merit the name of literature it must not fail in this om 
particular. 


By this test, history cannot become literature by virtue mere! 
of a fitting expression of the content, for it too must please in 


7 Allen Johnson, Jefferson and His Colleagues (Volume XV of the Chror 
America, New Haven, 1921), 21. 
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the matter of form. History is therefore handicapped, for it 
enjoys no such wealth of resources or amplitude of liberty as 
fiction boasts. The laws of its exposition are inherent, and it 
ean employ only such forms of expression as will exhibit its true 
self. It is often necessarily more akin to Einstein’s exposition 
of relativity than to the poem or novel. ‘‘In the interest of 
clearness,’’ says Einstein in his preface, ‘‘it appeared to me 
inevitable that I should repeat myself frequently, without pay 
ing the slightest attention to the elegance of the presentation. 
| adhered scrupulously to the precept of that brilliant theoretical 
physicist, L. Boltzmann, according to whom matters of elegance 
ought to be left to the tailor and to the cobbler.’’ 

Nevertheless, in my humble opinion, historical writing, not 
withstanding its rather restricted choice of literary devices, may 
dignify its vehicle through the intrinsic worth and interest of its 
subject matter, and rise at times to the level of great literature. 
Roosevelt was wrong in attributing the enduring quality of the 
Old Testament to the genius of its historians. Back of the 
record is the life recorded; it is the moral grandeur of the for 
ward striving of a gifted race that lends imperishable value to 
the story. 

But literary art as applied to history embraces no system of 
magic by which genius can invoke something out of nothing, or 
extract greatness from the trivial. It is futile to talk of literary 
values or motives in the presentation of the results of a bit of 
scientific investigation. We do not ask it in chemistry, nor in 
polities, why then in history? Perhaps our investigations have 
too often dealt with trivial things. Certainly attention has too 
seldom been given to facts of the secondary order —the rela- 
tions which may lend significance to apparently trivial facts. No 
great inspiration can be infused into the study of insignificant, 
unrelated facts, and no great qualities can be imparted to an 
exposition of the findings. It would not seem too much to expect, 
however, that any one capable of doing a worth while bit of 
investigation should be capable also of presenting a suitable 
report of it. 


Just here lies an additional part of the university’s duty. A 
just appreciation of what is involved in suitable exposition is an 
essential complement of the training in graduate research. 
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There is no space here to diseuss this topic. Certain funda 
mentals, however, may be at least enumerated: command o 
good grammar; discrimination in the choice of words in ord 
to express nice shades of meaning; ability to perceive the int 
relationships of data; and aptness in organizing matter accord 
ing to the requirements of these interrelationships. If a student 
shows these abilities and aptitudes, there is little cause for wor 
about his literary style. 


‘*The leaves were turning brown, and fluttering down in « 
panies to be seuffled carelessly under foot by passersby.’ 


a poet chooses to begin the life of a poet with words about fal! 


ing leaves, instead of the bald announcement ‘‘It was October,’’ 
what is the harm? The time of an event is as well fixed in t 
one way as in the other, and besides, the one conveys a delicate 
suggestion of autumnal color verging into winter’s chill a: 
decay. A story-writer may create the illusion of historicity | 
a show of precision. ‘‘As Mr. John Oakhurst, gambler, stepped 
into the main street of Poker Flat on the morning of the 23d 
November, 1850,’’® for example, pleases by inducing a sens 
reality where the events about to be narrated are known to | 
imaginary. But if the historian essays the role of literary art 
in his endeavor to win men to the contemplation of the past 
shall hold him to a strict accountability. ‘‘The rumble of Pres 
ident John Adams’s coach had hardly died away in the distan 
on the morning of March 4, 1801, when Mr. Thomas Jeffers: 
entered the breakfast room of Conrad’s boarding house on Cay 
tol Hill. . . . He took his usual seat at the lower end of | 
table among the other boarders, declining with a smile to accept 
the chair of the impulsive Mrs. Brown.’’*® Leaves may fall 
October, in Washington as in London; but if the historian says 
that the sun was shining or was beclouded, that President Adams 
left the capital early on March 4, 1801, or that Mr. Thomas Je! 
ferson smiled, we shall insist upon the right to call for the docu 
ments! 


8 Amy Lowell, John Keats (Boston, 1925), I, 3. 
9 Bret Harte, The Luck of Roaring Camp, and Other Stories (Boston, 1894 


10 Allen Johnson, op. cit., 1. 








(THE AMERICAN FUR COMPANY’S FISHING ENTER 
PRISES ON LAKE SUPERIOR 


$v Grace Ler Nuve 


The history of the American Fur Company is so little known 

especially its uniqueness as an example of Big Business half 

century before monopolistic and large-scale tendencies are 
popularly supposed to have originated in the United States 
that an interesting and significant episode in its development 
has been entirely overlooked. This was the establishment of 
fisheries on Lake Superior —an early instance of the mainte 
nance of a subsidiary industry by an American firm. 

The main activity of the American Fur Company was the 
securing and marketing of furs, skins, and buffalo robes. These 
were obtained from practically every portion of the present ter 
ritory of the United States except the eastern and gulf sea 
boards. Strange as it may appear to the layman, even as late 
as the period with which this paper is concerned, 1834-41, the 
Ohio Valley was still a fur-yielding area of great consequence. 
In fact it was the bone of contention between the trappers and 
agents of the American Fur Company and those of German and 
Yankee rivals. No more ruthless warfare was ever waged in the 
interests of trusts and combinations than that resulting from 
the company’s attempt to secure the entire fur and skin yield of 
that region in 1839 and 1840 after its chief opponent had first 

The facts in this paper, unless otherwise specified, are based on documents in the 
American Fur Company Papers in the library of the New York Historical Society. 
fhis collection consists of practically the entire business correspondence and books 

the company for approximately the years 1834-1847 and is divided roughly into 

ee classes: letters received; letter-press volumes; and books giving figures for 
furs and skins received and sold and for goods bought in Europe and the United 


States, and a great deal of miscellaneous data. A calendar for the entire collection 


s being made by the codperative efforts of seven historical agencies in the Middle 
West, namely, the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit Publie Library, the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin, the Historical Survey of the University of 

nois, the State Historical Society of Iowa, the Minnesota Historical Society, the 


ina State Library, and the Missouri Historical Society. 
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acceded to and then rejected the gentlemen’s agreement which 
had been devised to put an end to ruinous competition.’ 

In the country abont the lakes and the headwaters of the Mis 
sissippi fewer rivals operated, and Indian feuds were the chi 
drawbacks to a lucrative fur business. The robes and beaver o{ 
the western plains and mountains were nominally in the hands 
of a St. Louis firm, Pratte, Chouteau and Company, but 
American Fur Company marketed their products and imported 
their Indian goods, and so, for all practical purposes, controll 


even that area. Moreover, the president of the American Fur 
Company was the son-in-law of the principal member of the firm 

To this main interest the company added others which might 
be cited as examples of ‘‘horizontal development.’’ Such wer 
the building and operating of vessels for transporting the com 


pany’s goods, and the maintenance of a sort of purchasing 
bureau to secure provisions for its inland posts. These wer 
not striking departures from the ordinary course of business 
activities in the thirties and forties, though somewhat unusual! 
To operate a totally different form of business, however, mere! 
because the company’s wide scope and extensive financia 
resources made it appear a profitable investment, was uniqu 
The fishing business on Lake Superior was a fait accompli 

2 The chief competitors of the American Fur Company in the Ohio Valley 
the firms in which William G. Ewing and his brother, George W. Ewing, we1 
ners: W. G. and G. W. Ewing; Ewing, Edsall and Company; and Ewing, VW 
and Company. After vain efforts to oust the Ewings from the fur busin 
American Fur Company came to an agreement with these three firms on J 
1839. The terms of this agreement are significant: the purpose of the agr 
was to provide means for carrying on jointly trade in furs and skins; the Ame 
Fur Company agreed to increase its capital stock; new books were to be open 
all transactions; W. G. and G. W. Ewing were to be admitted to the Compan) 
stockholders to the amount of $100,000; the Ewings were to give the Company t 
benefit of their experience and services on a salary basis; the Ewings, as agents 
the American Fur Company, were to manage the business in the region betwee 
Ohio River and Lake Erie and were to be known as the Southern Department. 
liam G. Ewing acceded to the agreement, but on October 14, 1839, he wrote t 
Company that his partners refused to be bound by his acceptance and so h« 
reject it also. Crooks and his associates were much incensed at what they be 
to be duplicity, and ‘‘war’’ in the form of bitter competition was declared o1 
Ewings. The papers of the Ewing brothers have been acquired recently b) 
Indiana State Library, and when the present arranging and calendaring are 
pleted, a detailed study should be made of their attitude, aims, and opinions i 
contest with the American Fur Company. 
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this nature; and at least one other form of subsidiary industry 


as planned, though apparently never put into operation, — the 
irchase and marketing of western flour. 
In 1834 John Jacob Astor and his son withdrew from the 
American Fur Company and a new firm was organized, bearing 
e same name but with a different personnel. Ramsay Crooks, 
ne of those hardy adventurers whom Astor had emploved to 
found Astoria, and later an agent of the Southwest Company 
nd still later of the American Fur Company, became president 
of the new concern. At least seven other men or companies were 
issociated with him, but together they owned only slightly more 
of the stock than he held in his name.* His is the predominating 
igure throughout the remaining years of the company’s history ; 
and undoubtedly much of its policy originated with him. He 
was a benevolent despot, who made extraordinary profit at the 
expense of the Indian and the trader and was heartless in fore 
ng an opponent from the fur country; yet he personally attended 
to and often financed the education of his traders’ half-breed 
children, aided the missionaries to the Indians, and pensioned 
some of his clerks who had become incapacitated in his service. 
Whether the fisheries scheme may be attributed wholly to 
Crooks is uncertain. As early as 1823 Robert Stuart, another 
of the company’s agents, had recommended to Crooks that a plan 
be evolved for exchanging Lake Superior whitefish for the corn, 
cheese, lard, and other provisions which the company bought in 
large quantities in Ohio. In his letter Stuart remarks that he 
has wished for several years to bring this barter system into 
On November 18, 1839, William Brewster, the company’s agent at Detr 
to the home office in New York that the New York state ba 
ged condition but that they would not in all probability suspend cash paymer 
ring the tightness of the money market. The result would be that tl 
it funds with which to purchase produce and, consequently, tl 
‘ur ( mpany would have no competitors in the West. Thus it 
nd to thirty thousand barrels of flour at an average of f 
ne dollar transportation charges to New York, and sell there so 
on the whole lot of from ten to twenty thousand dollar: 
t, he wrote, would enable him to get the money fcr six mont 


cent, and so all the money would be realized from the sales bef 


ed 


] 


to expend a cent on the proposition. See also another let 
vember 23 on the same subject. 


*See post, note 40. There is some evidence that Crooks he 


persons and firms in his name 
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operation and adds an obscure reference to what appears 


have been an early attempt to operate the fisheries for co 
mercial purposes: ‘* Perhaps Duncan Stuart’s White Fish sp: 
lation, has given you a bad opinion of that branch of the b 
ness, but rely upon its being the best of any part of the ope: 
tion.’’ 

l'rom ensuing correspondence, it is evident that Crooks loo! 
coldly upon the proposition. The matter does not appear 
have been taken up again until the company had been reorga 
ized. With the establishment of the new concern, new polici 
were inaugurated. One of these made possible the comme: 
ment of the fishing business and hence needs some considerati 

lor years the inland headquarters of the company for 
lake region had been at Mackinac, whither every sum 
resorted the traders and clerks with their packs of furs 
skins collected during the winter and spring. Representati 
of the firm met them there, announced the policies for the ens 
ing year, and apportioned the provisions, which had |} 
gathered mainly from the Ohio Valley and western New Yor! 
Having received their provisions and goods, the men embark 
once more in their Mackinae boats, manned by Canadian vo’ 
geurs. 

Crooks, upon becoming president, changed the inland h 
quarters from Mackinac to La Pointe, an old fur-post on Mad 
leine Island, about forty miles east of the present site of Dulut 
and close to the southern shore. His reason for making 
change was his plan to build a vessel on Lake Superior. Mac! 
nae boats were clumsy, slow, and dangerous. They also requi! 
many boatmen. Crooks’s plan was to build a schooner and dis 
pense with the services of the boatmen, who were too numer 
to be employed profitably as traders during the winter 
spring. Even this policy, however, had its drawbacks. 

» Robert Stuart to Ramsay Crooks, November, 1823, in the letterbooks 
American Fur Company kept at Mackinac, 1816-1828, and still presery 
Photostatie copies of these three volumes may be found in the libraries of t 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, the Chicago Historical Society, the Histor 
of the University of Illinois, the Minnesota Historical Society, and the Lib 
Congress. They constitute the most authentic data on the company’s act 


the period which they cover. 
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schooner, aS Soon as it should be ready tor service, would dis 
place sixty-five boatmen, all conversant with the fur-trade and 
more or less acquainted with the company’s policies; and the 
result would be that they would be engaged by rivals, to the 
vreat detriment of the company. Crooks, therefore, determined 
to employ them in catching fish. The schooner, too, could not 
pay for itself merely by transporting furs and provisions. With 
fish to transport to the Sault, however, it would prove itself an 
asset to the company. 

The announcement of his fishing scheme seems to have been 
made by Crooks in a letter of December, 1834, to General Charles 
Gratiot in Washington: ‘‘We have great hopes of adding to the 
usual returns of our trade, a new and important item, in the 
Fisheries of Lake Superior.’’ The letter is marked ‘‘confiden 
tial,’’? and it requests Gratiot to ‘‘enquire of the Secretary of 
the Treasury whether Fish taken and cured within the jurisdic 
tion of Canada on Lake Huron by American Citizens, cured with 
American Salt, and transported wholly in American Vessels, the 
entire capital employed being exclusively American, are, or are 
not, subject to duty.’’ Then, to explain his motive for inquiring 
about fish taken in Lake Huron, instead of Lake Superior, he 
adds, ‘‘We do not at present wish it known that we have it in 
contemplation to establish any fishery.’’ 

This letter also indicates that as late as December, 1834, 
Crooks had no definite plans as to the exact location of his fish 
ng stations. In faet, though voyageurs had traversed the lake 
or generations, and though Indians and traders on its shores 
had subsisted largely on the fish caught in its waters, Crooks 
could learn but vaguely where fish could be caught in consider 
ible numbers and he had the utmost difficulty in determining 
whether Isle Royale, reported to be a famous fishing ground, 

as within the territory of the United States. Even an accurate 
map of Lake Superior was not to be had, for only one had been 
prepared, and all Crooks’s endeavors to secure a copy were 


; 


unavailing. He was successful, however, in obtaining as pilot 


Crooks to George Wildes and Company, London, Dee. 9, 1835, Letterbook 2:224 
26; and Crooks to Lyman Warren, Dec. 10, 1835, Letterbook 2:227-34. 


ere | 


7 Crooks to General Charles Gratiot, December 20, 1834, Letterbook 1:60-61, 
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for the schooner the captain of the vessel that had surveyed t} 
lake for the British admiralty preparatory to the drafting 
the chart.* 

The years 1835, 1836, and 1837 saw the exploration of the lal 
and the establishment of the chief fishing stations. Crooks, wh 
had been at Fort William when the change of the great inlay 
rendezvous of the British traders to that post from Grand Port 
age was still a recent event, probably remembered that great 
quantities of fish had been taken in the vicinity of those places 
At any rate, he wrote thus to William A. Aitken, the trader iy 
charge at Fond du Lae: ‘‘. . . explore the north shore to the 
old Grand Portage, and even if you went all the way to the River 
Kaministiquia (where Fort William stands) it will no doubt 
furnish us with useful information. A visit to Isle Royale if 
practicable for you to go entirely round it, and examine it w 
will also still better enable us to determine where we ought to 
place permanent Posts for the fisheries.’’® The necessary qual 
fications for a station, he added, were a safe harbor for 
schooner and good fishing grounds. 

Crooks could not have been ignorant that Fort William was 
beyond the international boundary; nor was he certain at th 


time that Isle Royale was not also within British jurisdictior 
In fact, several statements by him give the impression that 
understanding existed between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 


8 ‘*Lake Superior has however been fully & scientifically explored by the B 
Government, and a chart has been published, though I understand its circulatio: 
hitherto been confined pretty much to the public Bureaus, and the Officers of ( 
ment. . . . If IT remember correctly these surveys were executed by Lieut. | H 
W.] Bayfield.’’ Crooks to George Wildes and Company, February 28, 1835, | 
book 1:224-25. This map, according to testimony in a recent boundary case, was 
common use a little later than 1835: ‘‘We had no other plat except the Bayfic 
up till after — Meade was here in 1860 . . . it is reported . . . that M 
said it was the greatest engineering feat that had ever been, and the quickest tir 
[1823-25] and the correctest map that had ever been made up to this time 
Bayfield chart.’’ State of Minnesota vs. State of Wisconsin, United States Su; 
Court Transcript of Record, 1918, I:121. 

9 The North West Company appears to have been accustomed to secure its winter’ 
supply of fish in the waters about Isle Royale. At least a letter from Crooks ¢ 
Gabriel Franchére, February 18, 1835, states that the spot was ‘‘a large Island 1 
far from and directly opposite Point Quiwinan [Keweenaw].’’ Letterbook 1:175-87 
See Crooks to William Aitken, April 30, 1836, Letterbook 3:136-39, for the quota! 
in the text. 
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American Fur Company, whereby the former were to have 

exclusive right to the furs in the greater portion of the 
\merican territory stretching northeast from Fond du Lae in 
exchange for a certain sum of money and the privilege of fishing 

the British side of the international line. Both arrangements, 
of course, were contrary to the laws of the two countries con- 
erned.” 

Aitken’s explorations resulted in the establishment of a post 
at Grand Portage in the fall of 1836. Great things were expected 
of this post because of its location. Crooks wrote enthusiastic- 
ally about it: ‘‘Being on the north shore the Lake is rarely 
agitated by the prevailing winds, and the operations of the 
fishermen are seldom interrupted there, while the whole south- 
ern coast is constantly exposed to the heavy Winds from West 
to North, and the sea too rough to allow the people to visit their 

ets sometimes for several days at a time. This happens most 
frequently in the very best of the fall fishery.’’ ” 

This post was placed under the direction of a half-breed, 
Pierre Cotté, who made an agreement with the company to fish 
for it from 1836 to 1840 inclusive, on a five per cent commission 
basis. He had the assistance of two coopers, who made the 
barrels in which the fish were shipped to market, and of three 
other men in 1838 and of nine in 1839. The coopers received two 
hundred dollars per year, the fishermen and boatmen from one 
hundred to one hundred and fifty. He also employed about 
twenty Indians, whom he furnished with salt, nets, and barrels, 
and to whom he gave three dollars per barrel for fish.” 

An accurate and contemporary picture may well be given here 

In Crooks to Sir George Simpson, October 9, 1837, Letterbook 5:473-74, is a 
tatement that the American Fur Company is willing to renew its agreement with the 
lson’s Bay Company relative to the latter’s right to secure furs from the Grand 


ge region, but that it also wishes a statement covering the agreement respecting 


s right to fish in Lake Superior. See also Crooks to Aitken, March 6, 1835, Letter- 
k 1:234-38. For another angle of the situation, however, see Crooks to Franchere, 
4, 1836, Letterbook 3:159-62, which concerns the building of a vessel on Lake 
perior by the Hudson’s Bay Company for fishing purposes, though the company 
rted it was merely for carrying traders’ goods. 
‘Crooks to William Brewster, Dec. 21, 1836, Letterbook 4:181-86 
?This information is given in a paper entitled ‘‘Register of Persons in the 
loy of the American Fur Companys Northern Outfit Lapointe 1 October 1838’? 


is filed among the miscellaneous papers of the firm. See also post, note 15. 
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of this post clinging to a rocky spit of American territory, faced 
by a sea almost as unknown and untraversed as the immense 
forests that stretched away behind it :"° 


This fishing station extends in a Westerwardly direction 45 Miles ; 
Grand Marais, having along the coast several fit places for setting ; 


and lines — and to the Eastward as far as Pidgeon River 5 or 6 Miles 
fishermen are also sometimes sent to the Western extremity of Is) 
Royal distant 18 or 20 Miles. 


* * * * * 


The Establishment at this place consists of One dwelling House 
Coté, situated on a gentle rising ground, overlooking the Bay, a dwell 
occupied by his son on the West side, and a new Store fronting this 
building on the East Side, forming a hollow square; Two mens hi 
1 Coopers Shop, 1 Fish Store, Stable Barn, Root house &e below or 1 
the beach, placed here and there without order or symetry. . . . 1 
dwelling houses and Store on the hill are finished in a Substantial 
ner and all new. There is on Sheep Island at the entrance of the B 
an appology for a Store house to receive Salt &e from on board vesse] 
or to deposit Fish from the Establishment, ready for Shipment. T 
soil around this station is good. there is at present about three acres 
it under cultivation, and laid in potatoes, the crop estimated to prod 
about 200 @ 250 Bushels. 

The fisheries being extended along a barren and rocky bound 
the collecting of the fish to Grand Portage is necessarily attended wit 
expense and risk, besides taking away the hands from the fishing, and 
the fish can not be all brought in, they of necessity must remain expos 
all winter on the beach: At Grand Marais, however there is a build 
of sufficient capacity to Store all the fish which could not be brought 
away.”’ 

Three hundred to five hundred barrels of fish were the usu 
result of a year’s activities at Grand Portage. Whitefish and 
trout formed the bulk of a season’s catch. Wood for staves a 
hook poles were cut out during the winter, but a dozen men cou! 
hardly be kept busy for eight months getting materials for fi 
hundred barrels. Trout did not begin to run in towards shor 

13 In the summer of 1839 Gabriel Franchére and James P. Scott made a t 
inspection of the upper posts. A report was made entitled ‘‘G Franchéres J 
of his voyage in the ‘Brewster’ with Mr Scott to Grand Portage, Ile Royal 
Ance in August 1839.’’ This document which has been in the possession 
Minnesota Historical Society for many years, is a lengthy and detailed deseript 


the fishing activities of the American Fur Company. 
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to their spawning grounds until August 20 or thereabout. For 
o months all hands were busy setting nets, taking them up, 
cleaning and packing the fish in salt, and transporting the bar 
rels to the storehouses. Then the whitefish appeared and stayed 
to November. The remainder of the year the company sup 
orted men who had little to do except to make nets or to eut 
and haul a small amount of wood. After Gabriel Franchere’s 
isit to the post in August, 1839, he recommended that all but 
ur men should be transported to La Pointe at the close of the 
fall fishing, to be available for other fishing grounds in the late 


‘all and in the spring, and to help with the winter’s work at La 
Pointe. This recommendation was adopted the following sea 

ranchere made the same recommendation for Isle Royale, 

- of the most extensive of the fisheries. The stations were 
established in July, 18387, and placed under the direction of 
Charles Chaboillez, another half-breed. His stipend in 1838 was 
three hundred and fifty dollars and for the work he employed 
two coopers at $280 and $200 respectively; eleven boatmen at 
$120; six men who served in the double capacity of boatmen and 
fishermen at $120 to $150; one fisherman at $300 and one at $200; 
four fishermen engaged for one fishing season at $20 per month; 
and nine ‘‘freemen’’ who fished on their own account and 
received $4 for two hundred pounds of fish, the company trans 
porting their salt, barrels and fish.’® 

The deseription which Franchere gave of these stations in 

‘In Borup to Crooks, October 10, 1839, the writer states that an outfit 

ndred dollars instead of the customary one of four thousand will be sent the f 


g season to Grand Portage, as a result of the new method of sending the 


m post to post. 


Among the miscellaneous papers of the firm are several bundles grou 
g to outfits, which were the regional units in the nature of branches by w 
iny operated. All the fishing stations fell within the jurisdictior f the 
rthern Outfit and in its papers for 1837, 1838, and 1839 are ‘‘ Register{s f 
rsons in the employ of Northern Outfit.’’ In 1837 these papers show 
re 14 persons at Grand Portage, 17 at Isle Encampment and 24 at Isle Royale; in 
ISSS there were 6 men (besides Indians) at Grand Portage and 35 at Isle Royale; 


in 1839 36 men operated at La Pointe, 15 at Fond du Lae, 3 (besides Indians 


( 


irand Portage, and 25 at Isle Royale. No mention was made of the Indian 
women who dressed the fish. In a letter of December 20, 1839, Borup writes to 


Crooks of saving $4000 by the new device of sending the fishermen from place to 


ice instead of wintering them at Isle Royale. 
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1839 shows the island as it was at the height of its prosperity: 


There are at present 5 different Stations for fishing, occupying wit 
himself [Chaboillez] 28 persons on wages, and five free men, disposi 
as follows, to wit at Siskawaite Bay, Ch* Chaboillez, clerk, D MeKerechar 
and P. Quinn, Coopers, and 7 pork eaters [| voyageurs], employed as fish- 
ermen for the Establishment, and to boat the fish from the difft Stations 
to this place [Siskawaite Bay]. 5 Men are stationed as fishermen on t 
chain of small Islands 8. E. of the Bay. At Rock Harbour 21 Miles East 
of this 4 men are employed very lucratively. 19 Miles farther and to 
the North of the Island 4 more are Stationed; and finally at Washington 
Harbour 21 Miles West of this bay, there is also four men. Three fre 
men . . . are fishing 5 or six miles S. W. of the Bay; and the De- 
frauts with two of the Pork eaters . . . occupy a fishery situated 
half way between Rock Harbour and the most northern Fishery. 

* * a * * 

The buildings at this place are very good, and comprise, one dwelling 
House for the resident clerk, one Men’s house, one coopers Shop, on 
store house for Fish Barrels, One large Store house, with Store attached 
to it, and an additional building at the West Gable, a long Shed South 
and contig[u]ous to the warehouse, for the Storing of Salt, and lastly, 
one Fish Store house. 


This post was begun under difficulties. Lack of salt and of 
barrels hampered the first season’s activities. Only a small 
stand of pine was available and that had been cut by 1839. Nets 
of improper mesh size were sent at first and many trout and 
siscowet escaped.’* These two varieties and whitefish were 


16 The quotation is from Franchére’s report of his inspection tour in the summer 
of 1839. See ante, note 13. 

17 A good deal of technical information may be found in letters and other d 
ments in the American Fur Company papers on the merits of gilling, Holland, 
sturgeon twines for nets; on the number of strands to be used for various kinds 
nets and seines; on floats, headlines, leads, et cetera used for setting nets; and 
mesh sizes of nets for the different species of fish. In his report Franchére ment 
that the mesh size for whitefish was larger than that for the smaller siscowet 
spelled ‘‘siskawaite’’) and trout. The latter was five and a half inches, whereas six 
inches was the usual mesh size for whitefish. The customary method of catching fis 
was to set nets of a mesh size just large enough to hold the fish’s head by the g 
when it attempted to pass. An unpublished paper by Mr. Charles H. Briggs of 
Minneapolis, which the author has had an opportunity to examine, deals with present 
day fishing methods at La Pointe and states that: ‘‘ These fishermen mostly use g 
nets which are set on the bottom of the lake down to a depth of 90 fathoms 
feet). Lead Sinkers located on the bottom of the net and wooden floats on the ot 
side hold the nets vertically. . . . Each net is six feet wide and 600 feet long 
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caught in the waters about Isle Royale. The fishing season 
evan about the middle of June and lasted until the second week 

November. During that time fish to fill some two thousand 
arrels could be caught and packed in an ordinary season. 

La Pointe, on the largest of the Apostle Islands, was the cen 
ter of the fishing industry. Here after the new company was 

reanized, a whole new settlement was built, including store 

ouses for furs and for fish, a pier for the vessel, and a cluster 

f dwelling houses for clerks and engagés. From time to time 
ew fishing grounds were found among the numerous islands 

at make up the Apostle group, as well as along the shore in 
both directions. Lyman Warren, an old clerk of the company, 

as in charge at this station. An inspector was established here 
hortly after the fishing business got into full swing and there 
after all the fish from upper Lake Superior were inspected and 
shipped to the Sault at this place. 

Many minor fisheries were established: at Isle Encampment, 
about forty-five miles northeast of Fond du Lae; at the Ance, as 
Keweenaw Point was called at that time; at Montreal River; at 
White Fish Point; at Grand Island; and possibly at other places. 
At the Sault many fish were taken in the rapids; pickerel were 
‘aught there as well as the other varieties. Gabriel Franchére 
was in charge of this station and attended to the receiving of 
fish from La Pointe and the shipping of all the Lake Superior 
fish to Detroit. For the latter operation the company’s brig, the 
Ramsay Crooks, was utilized. This vessel plied between the 
Sault and Detroit and other points on the lower lakes. At 
Buffalo blankets, knives, trinkets, and other Indian goods from 
New York, Philadelphia, and Europe, that had reached that 
point via the Erie Canal, were loaded; salt for the fisheries was 
received at the same point; and at Cleveland corn, flour, cheese, 
lard, and other provisions were taken on for both the fisheries 
and the fur posts. 

William Brewster was in charge at Detroit, both of the for 

arding of furs, salt, and provisions, and of the marketing of 
the fish. He was a resourceful, energetic man and a stockholder 


unds of white 
3esides the three varieties of fish already mentioned, the American Fur 


ny caught herring. 


tecently a single lift of nets near Bayfield yielded 2,500 p f 


” 
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as well as an agent of the company. In 1839 the increase 
fishing operations made it imperative for him to build a m 
warehouse. When it was completed he wrote: ‘‘All of our Fis 
on hand at this time are Stored in our new ware House, which is 
quite a Sight, as the first floor is entirely filled, three Bbls 
deep.’’ 

On August 3, 1835, the John Jacob Astor, a schooner of 11 
tons, was launched on the waters of Lake Superior. By the f; 
of 1836 the need for additional craft was felt, especially for 
small vessel that could run close to some of the rocky islets fro. 


which fish must be gathered. The schooner was busy from t 
opening of navigation, about the middle of May, till the close j 
early November. Five to seven trips from the Sault were mad 
during that period. When only furs were to be carried, the ves 
sel plied between La Pointe and the Sault. As soon as some { 
had been packed, however, the vessel extended its course 
Grand Portage, Isle Royale, and other points. A secow, capa! 
of carrying three hundred barrels, was built early in 1837 to aid 
the John Jacob Astor. Still the men in charge of the posts kept 
urging Crooks to build another schooner, saying that the fishing 


business was being greatly curtailed through lack of proper 
transportation facilities. In November, 1837, therefore, t 
company let the contract for a new vessel and the next year s: 
the schooner William Brewster on the lake. Later the compa: 
also built the Siskawit. These vessels mark the establishment 


continuous lines of sailing and steam craft on the lake.’ () 
company property and missionaries and their possessions mig 
be transported in these vessels, but as rivals were the only others 
who might eare to take advantage of them, the restriction seems 
just enough. 

The output of the fisheries in 1835 was fair, considering t! 

18 Brewster to Crooks, Dee. 17, 1839. 

19 Israel D. Andrews in his Report on the Trade and Commerce of the B 
North American Colonies and upon the Trade of the Great Lakes and Rivers, ® 
Executive Doe. 112, 32 Cong., lst Sess., 210, states that by 1850 there we 
steamers, four propellers, and a considerable number of smaller sailing craft o1 
Superior. As far as I have been able to determine, there were no other vess 
Lake Superior when the American Fur Company lauached the John Jacob Ast 
though there had been a few in the service of older fur companies at an « 
period. 
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ewness of the industry and the inexperience of the men. At 
the opening of 1836 Warren reported that he had 320 barrels on 
and, collected about La Pointe since the opening of the fall 
fisheries in the third week in November. <A thousand barrels, 
re or less, were shipped to Detroit in 1836. Franchere at the 
Sault would have had more than his 107 barrels of pickerel if his 
ine, recently sent to him, had not broken with the weight of 
fish. Fond du Lae’s quota for the year was about three 
indred barrels and the new post at Grand Portage yielded over 
hundred.” 
Crooks made a tour of the lake in 1836 and felt so well pleased 
ith the state of the fisheries that he wrote to his associates in 


New York: ‘* There is therefore much more encouragement than 
ever to prosecute the fisheries with vigour. . . . Next vear 
hould give us 2000 Barrels, & 1838 2500 to 3000.’’ ® 


/ 


The yield for 1837 was almost exactly what Crooks had antici 
ated, despite untoward circumstances and lack of proper facili 
ties. The unprecedented lateness of the season prevented the 
spring fishing from being successful. As most of the pickerel 
were taken ordinarily at the Sault in seines at the opening of 
avigation and as the ice left the lake at a late date in 1837, the 
number of barrels of that variety was but 170 that vear. After 
the pickerel run was over, Franchere sent his men, as usual, to 
White Fish Point, but no better success awaited them. At La 
Pointe the season opened as a rule in March, but on June 9 
Warren wrote that the lateness of the season had quite ruined 
the spring operations. 

Kven as late as September 7 the season bade fair to be an 
entire failure. On that date Brewster wrote that he could not 
understand why he had received only 996 barrels of fish from 
Lake Superior. The fall fishing, however, was always the most 
lucrative and in 1837 it retrieved a bad situation. By early 
November Brewster could write, ‘‘Our Fisheries are y{ijelding 
liberally this Season.’’ ** 


Warren to Crooks, Jan. 2, 1836; Franchere to Crooks, May 22 and July 21, 
; Aitken to Crooks, Oct. 11, 1836; and Crooks to Brewster, Dec. 21, 1836, Letter 
k 4:181-86., 


Crooks to Brewster, Dec. 21, 1836, Letterbook 4:181-86 
Brewster to Crooks, Nov. 6, 1837. 
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Though he was satisfied with the number of fish taken, Brews 
ter was very indignant over the carelessness in packing and 
inspecting demonstrated by the great quantity of fish that 
spoiled in 1837. In two letters to Crooks he gave vent to | 
wrath. In one of them he announced: ‘‘We had better aband 
the Fisheries entirely, than to continue to be so grossly imposed 
upon, by those having charge of the business.’’ The other stres 
ses the importance of exercising the utmost care in the business, 
especially in acquiring a reputation for handling first grad 
products, because rumors have reached him of the organizing 
a rival fishing company.” 

Most of the inspection difficulties had passed by the end 0! 
1837. When the fisheries were begun, the inspector for all the 
company’s and other fish from Lake Superior was located at th 
Sault. Again and again Franchere complained of his laziness, 
his inattention, and his animosity towards the company. Final! 
Franchere writes that a petition for the inspector’s removal has 
induced that gentleman to be ‘‘as active in the discharge of his 
duty as I could wish.’’** Meantime a request had been made { 
Governor Dodge to appoint an inspector at La Pointe and whe: 
the request was granted in 1837 Warren received the appoint 
ment.” Thereafter fish were not delayed at the Sault for inspe 
tion while the Ramsay Crooks lost valuable time waiting for t! 
‘areo. 

The sales of fish are an interesting part of the story of 1837 
Because of the panic of that year, cash sales were practically a 
impossibility. A very good price for siscowet in an ordinar’ 
season was fourteen dollars a barrel; for whitefish and trout 
twelve; and for pickerel, eight all at short eredits. By July 
6 Brewster had sold two hundred barrels, mainly trout, at elev: 
dollars on four months’ credit with interest after ninety day 
By the eleventh of the month he had sold four hundred barrels 
at the same rates. On August 16 he writes: ‘‘I am fearful tha’ 
Fish will for some time go off very slow. Provisions are falling, 
especially Flour, which was sold today at $6° The price 

23 Brewster to Crooks, Nov. 14, 18, and 29, 1837. 

24 Franchére to Crooks, July 17, 1837. 

25 James Doty to Benjamin Clapp, March 28, 1837; Crooks to Warren, M 
1837, Letterbook 4:381-83; and Crooks to Warren, June 26, 1837, Letterbook 5 


which states that he has sent the brand for the new inspector of fish. 
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Meats has not declined, & think they will not this fall. I do not 

ink it best to fall from $11. for Fish, as we have so much the 
Control of the Market in them, that we can get that price, as well 
as less.’’ By October 24 the logic of events in that extraordinary 
vear had obliged him to change his mind, for he writes: ‘‘I think 
| shall have to reduce the price. Cash sales, I cannot make. 
| am offered $10.50 for what Fish I have on hand, about 800 
bhhis at 6, 7 & 8 mo with interest after 4 m°® which I think | 
shall accept. It is a long Credit, but owing to the State of the 
times, I think it is as well as I shall do.’’ Still later in the year 
the price dropped to ten dollars. 

If we judge from Crooks’s statement that the yield of 1839 
was twenty per cent more than that of 1838, the number of bar 
rels for the latter year must have been in excess of four thou 
sand.” In this figure is undoubtedly revealed the effect of 
Crooks’s visit to the lake in the summer of 1838, which resulted 
in a thorough reorganization of the business. So much careless 
ness, maladministration, and extravagance were discovered that 
both Warren and Aitken were discharged. In the place of the 
former, under whose control were most of the stations, Dr. 
Charles W. Borup was appointed. About the same time, too, 
and probably as a result of Crooks’s visit, John Livingston sue 
ceeded Franchere at the Sault.27 After the summer of 1838 the 
fisheries were administered with much greater wisdom and 
results were seen in the doubling and trebling of the number of 
fish taken. 

Until the new fashion for silk hats and the coming into favor 
of nutria had spoiled the market for muskrat furs, the country 
tributary to Lake Superior was considered one of the richest 
fur-vyielding areas within the present area of the United States. 


In view of this fact, a statement by Crooks at the close of his 


our of inspection becomes of some weight as indicating the 
importance which the fisheries were assuming for the company. 
Crooks writes: ‘‘Of our future prospects in this region I shall 


; 


Crooks to Stephen A. Halsey, October 5, 1839. It may be interesting to com- 
he yield of 1839 with that of 1920 as given by Mr. Briggs. (See ante, note 
Of the four varieties — whitefish, trout, herring, and pickerel the total f 

was 979,918 pounds. For 1839 the amount of fish taken, includin 
Was approximately 960,000 pounds, allowing 200 pounds to a barrel. 


Liv ngston to Crooks, Nov. 13, 1838. 
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only be able to speak advisedly when I have the pleasure of see- 
ing you in New York; and until Muskrats get again into favor. 
our dependence for profits in the trade of Lake Superior wil! 
mainly be determined by the result of the Fisheries.’’ * 


Had numbers of fish taken been the criterion of success, tly 
years 1839 and 1840 would have satisfied Crooks’s fondest hopes 
By October 5, 1839, three thousand barrels had already bee: 
shipped from La Pointe, with prospects of one thousand yet t 
come, and the Sault had sent twelve hundred, and three to fiv, 
hundred more were expected. As an index of the value of t] 
season’s business to the company, the fact that Brewster towards 
the close of the vear asked for insurance on thirty thousa 
dollars worth of fish stored in his warehouse at Detroit holds 
some interest, especially as sales had already been made for 
some of the fish taken that vear.*® So great, in fact, was 
vield of the fisheries in 1839 that the feature which was to chara 
terize the business for the remaining two years of its existe: 
became apparent before the close of the year, — that is, thi 
attempt to create a market throughout the United States for 
Lake Superior fish. 

The idea grew slowly. First the New York market was test 
with some six hundred barrels. In a letter of instruction regard 
ing the sale of this lot, Brewster advised that a market be sought 
‘‘among the manufacturing and mining interests,’’ as well as 
the city. On the same date he wrote to an Oswego salt factor 
inquiring about a market for fish among the salt boilers. ‘*W 
have got to find a vent for them somewhere,’’ he wrote to Crooks, 
explaining that he had on hand three to four thousand barrels 
more than the usual Michigan and Ohio markets could absorb 
The most fruitful suggestion, however, was Franchere’s. 
was now financial agent of the company in Ohio, Indiana 
Illinois, where it was striving frantically to corner the fur ai 
skin market.* On April 20, 1840, Franchére wrote that several 
merchants at Evansville and Vincennes were very desirous 
trying some Lake Superior fish. Accordingly a few barrels wer 

28 Crooks to Stephen A. Halsey, Nov. 20, 1838. 

29 Brewster to George Ehninger, Nov. 23, 1839. 

® Brewster to George Ehninger, Oct. 29, 1839. 

81 Brewster in his letter to Crooks, Jan. 23, 1839, refers to the instructions 
given his agents in the Ohio Valley to get all skins and furs at any price 
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sent and his suecess in disposing of them led Franchere to advise 

e company to sell its surplus fish through Ohio, the Wabash 

intry and down the Mississippi. His advice was to exchange 

sh for produce and deer skins and to take the produce to New 
Orleans to be sold there for money or for sugar and other articles 
eeded in the company’s business. 

As a result of his suggestion, 514 barrels of fish were shipped 
to Franchere in October via the Ohio Canal. This lot was 
doubtless a part of the cargo of eleven hundred barrels sent 
‘‘South’’ in charge of Captain Stanard of the John Jacob Astor 
hy way of Cleveland and Portsmouth. On October 31 Brewster 
writes of sending 1048 barrels of fish consigned to Captain 
Stanard at Portsmouth, which made 2125 barrels sent that 
season to Ohio. On November 26 Franchere writes that he has 
ust received the 514 barrels, which he has distributed at Mt. 
Carmel, New Harmony, and Vincennes. He also states that 
Captain Stanard passed Evansville on the twentieth on his way 
up the Mississippi to dispose of 150 barrels, and adds: ‘‘He 
states (what I also observe to be the case in this state) that but 

ery limited sales can be effected at this season: the Farmers & 
Mechanics have such an abundance of fresh Meat, that they do 

ot wish to purchase fish. But we hope that in 2 or 3 Months 
ence, they will meet with a market.’’ 

Meantime, reports of phenomenal success in catching fish 
kept coming in from the fisheries. In May, Borup reported that 
he had already doubled the number of fish taken at that time in 

e previous year. In the same month Brewster wrote that the 
fish market was duller than he had ever known it and that he had 
not sold a hundred barrels, though spring was usually the best 
season for sales.** By Octcber 24 the situation was ridiculous 
in the extreme. On that date Borup writes: ‘‘At present we are 
ngaged in fishing, and I try to get as few as possible.’’ The 


explanation for such a seeming paradox lies in the fact that 
contracts had been entered into with fishermen and coopers by 
which they were assured of employment for a specified number 
of years. Until these contracts should expire or the fishermen 
should release the company from its obligations, the impasse 
Was pertect. 


Borup to Crooks, May 20, 1840; Brewster to Crooks, May 30, 1840 
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Franchere’s ‘‘2 or 3 months’? did not bring the expected 
relief. The fish left by Captain Stanard at Louisville, St. Louis, 
Maysville, and other points along the Ohio and Mississippi d 
not sell readily, though on December 10 he felt encouraged by 
the sales at Portsmouth, where, he writes, ‘‘are some 30 to 40 
furnaces & forges within 40 Miles . . . that employ from 
100 to 200 men each . . . and the probability is after the 
get in the habit of eating fish, they will use a great many m 
than what we now think.’’ * 

As the new year began, reports of sales became mor 
more discouraging. The small lots left all along the Wabas 
Valley were almost an entire loss; the New York venture car 
to nothing; a lot sent up the Tennessee River to a man w! 
Iranchére writes, ‘‘has a horse & will visit all the small toy 
to dispose of them’’ for ‘‘tobacco, Cotton, tar, or any of 
produce of that state which can easily be converted into Cash’”’ 
proved only a partial suecess. On the whole, the far South was 
concluded to be the best market because of ‘‘the poverty of « 
‘Hoosiers,’ who cannot afford to buy for cash’’ and because | 
the extremely low prices of bacon and other local products.” 

Another shipment of twelve hundred barrels was sent 
Franchere in the spring of 1841, most of which were sent Sout 
to Memphis, Vicksburg, Natchez, Little Rock, and New Orleans 
As Franchere could not go South, he employed his stepson, JJ 


i 


Prince, to take charge of these consignments. A report fro: 


Texas that Nachitoches would be a good market for fish 
the planters came in to sell their crop and buy winter supplies 
led Franchere to determine to risk twenty-five barrels thither 
These trial shipments South brought reasonably good sales i 
1841 and more were sent in January, 1842, but with small su 
cess.> On June 1 Franchere writes of his regret that he could 
not close the fish business; that he found it impossible to fore 
fish on the market at any price. 

Meantime, the policy of the company with regard to fut 

83 Benjamin A. Stanard to Brewster, Dec. 10, 1840. 

84 Franchére to Crooks, March 10 and May 15, 1841. 

85 The letters regarding the sales of fish in the Ohio Valley and south t 
Orleans, along the Arkansas and in Texas are numerous and full of inté 


details. Some of the most interesting are: Brewster to Crooks, Sept. 1, 
Franchére to Brewster, Nov. 26, 1841; Brewster to Crooks, Oct. 19, 1840; 
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fishing had been indicated by Ramsay Crooks in a letter of 
February 5, 1841, to Moses D. Burnett, one of the salt dealers of 

stern New York, who supplied the large quantities of coarse 
salt used in packing the company’s fish: ‘‘ As the usual time has 
arrived for speaking about our supply of Salt for the current 
year we deem it proper to inform you that Fish has sold so 

orly the past season that we are not inclined to prosecute the 
business with our former energy until prospects brighten.’’ On 
July 12 Borup wrote that he had dropped fishing entirely except 

r afew boats at Isle Royale. 

As eonditions did not improve in the next year, and as the 
American Fur Company failed in 1842 as a result of business 
lepression, emigration to the fur country, unwise attempts to 

nopolize the fur trade of the United States, and other causes, 

fisheries were never reorganized. Fish were caught ever) 
season to supply the needs of the Company’s employees until 
the affairs of the concern were wound up late in the forties, but 
fishing on a profit-making basis came to an end in 1841. The 
enterprise cannot be said to have had a fair trial, chiefly because 
the period 1837-1842 was one of such extraordinary depression 
other food products of the Ohio Valley could find no ade 
ate outlets and so the market was glutted with foodstuffs at 
ery low prices. Against such obstacles a new and compara 
tively unknown article like lake fish could make no headway 
wards becoming an accepted article of diet. 

A feature of the history of the fisheries that must not be 
mitted is an account of the rivals that appeared on the scene, 
stimulated no doubt by the success, or apparent success, of the 
American Fur Company’s fisheries. The coming of these con 
cerns marks the end of the American Fur Company’s control of 
Lake Superior and demonstrates that the period of the fur 
trader in this portion of the American frontier was over. 

The first concern, apparently, was Wallace and McKay of 
Black River, Ohio, which sent a circular to Crooks in April, 
1857, stating its intention to organize a joint stock company with 
a capital of $25,000 to carry on fishing in Lake Superior. This 
was doubtless the company of whose formation Brewster wrote 


C+ 


1 to Brewster, Dee. 3, 1840; and nearly every letter by Franchere during the 


1 from December, 1840, to April 22, 1842. 
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in that year.” If it ever actually entered the business, no record 
of it has been discovered in the American Fur Company’s 
papers. 

Representatives of the Northern Lake Company of Cleveland 
arrived just at the close of 1839 in a vessel which during th 
winter was drawn over the portage inch by inch and launched o 
the waters of Lake Superior. Even for the short period during 


which it was a competitor of the American Fur Company in t! 
fishing business, it caused the older concern a great deal 
anxiety and some loss.*’ Its factors brought with them to | 
lake a cooper, who started at once to make barrels; a carpente: 


for making fishing boats; and a supply of seines and nets. |i 
also began at once to endeavor to lure away the American Fu 
Company’s best fishermen and sailors. In March, 1840, a Detroit 
company was also on the lake, which added mining to the fishing 
and fur-trading which the Northern Lake Company 
announced as its object. The ultimate fate of these rivals has 
not been learned. After their initial efforts in the fishing indus 
try they seem to have turned their attention to other things, 
foreed, like the American Fur Campany, to recognize the ho) 
lessness of trying to make money from Lake Superior fish. 

The attempt of the American Fur Company to eatch and 
to market lake fish is interesting as showing the many-sided) 
of the firm’s business; as revealing economic conditions i 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys from 1834 to 1841; as pointing « 
the demand for home products created by the American I 
Company, probably the largest single buyer of New York’s salt 
and of Ohio’s butter, cheese, candles, lard, bacon, corn, 
flour; and as marking the advent of a continuous line of vess 
on Lake Superior. 

In many ways the American Fur Company was a prematur 
example of ‘‘Big Business’? — as witness its attempt to corne! 
the fur market in 1839-40; its determination to crush every co! 
petitor; its ramifications in all the chief foreign countries, espe: 
ially England, the German states, France, Italy, and China: 

6 Brewster to Crooks, Nov. 14, 1837. See ante, note 23. 

7 Crooks to Brewster, Nov. 25, 1840, Letterbook 14:418-23. 

8In a letter to Sir George Simpson of Nov. 29, 1844, Letterbook 


Crooks states that the Cleveland Company has withdrawn from Lake Superior 


9It carried on an extensive business with several important English 
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e amount of its business as compared with the turnover of any 
ier American firm of its day; and the striking fact that it 

he first American business house with a scope as wide as 
e present boundaries of the United States — and this attempt 


to inerease its profits by adding a subsidiary industry, the fish 


41 
s | 


eries, to its main line of activity is anticipatory of business 

ethods that are generally supposed to have been non-existent 
intil after the Civil War. All things considered, therefore, the 
ng scheme of the American Fur Company is worth a some 


what detailed study, despite its brief existence and lack " 


aCK Ol 


ng every year thousands of dollars’ worth of ankets, } 


Blankets and wines were bought of French firms 


Immense cargoes of furs were sent to C. M. Lampson in 
ir-dealers of the period as agent in Europe 


1, who acted 


at the Leipsie fairs. Furs were also sent 


ed for tea, 
» estimate of the yearly turn-over of t] 
in volume 2 of the 


e tirm 
firm’s blotter books: 


‘*First Dividend. For the following at 


tive accounts for a further dividend of 
id after 24 Jany 1837 

Ramsay Crooks For dividend on 4418 
John C. Halsey & Co ‘* sine 216 
John M. Catlin 

John B. Whetten 

William Brewste1 

Lyman Warren 


Samuel Lunell 


Other documents shi 
> aeccoun if the Sioux Outfit, Decemb 
leerskins shipped to England, December 31, 

ce on May 30, 1835, valued at $14,147.11 
sales and invoice books. On May 6 
ted the 


n the , 1840, 
s department to exceed $3 
000 would be profit. In 1846 tl 
letter Letterbook 26:8 of Aug 


20:87) gust 18, 1846, 


business of } 
e company’ 


inv, was $300,000, 





THE ORIGIN OF THE WHIG PARTY IN TENNESSEE 
By Tuomas P. ABERNETHY 


The transfer of Tennessee from her overwhelming sup} 
of Jackson to a place within the ranks of the opposition w 
occurred during the brief interval between 1834 and 1840 
place so suddenly that it would appear to have been du 
temporary influences, but the permanence of the lines of politi 
cleavage which were established within the state at this 
indicates that fundamental forces were at work. A careful stud 
of local polities is necessary in order to determine the natur 
these forces. 

Until the War of 1812, Tennessee maintained a distinctiv: 
frontier society, with practically no trade and a necessarily seli 
sufficing system of agriculture. But the war, which gave emp! 
ment to many of her citizens, brought money into the e¢ 
munity ;' and the peace which followed it brought a wester 
expansion which caused a rapid increase in the production 
the export crops of cotton and tobacco, and hence commer 
sprang up where none had existed before. This being the cas 
it is not surprising to find that the Tennessee delegation in | 
ress supported the charter of the Bank of the United Stat: 

16,7 and that soon thereafter Felix Grundy was active i 
attempt to secure the location of a branch of this institutior 
Nashville.’ But the General Assembly prevented the locati 
and Nashville did not get a branch until 1827, after the hostil 
legislation had been revoked* It is natural, too, that the caus: 
of internal improvements had staunch friends, especiall) 
East Tennessee, during this period.® 


l 


1 Nashville Gazette, Oct. 14, 1820; Nashville Whig, Feb. 13, 1822. 

2 Speech of Governor Cannon, Nashville Whig, April 19, 1839. 

3 J. Woolridge (ed.), History of Nashville (Nashville, 1890), 271; James P 
History of Tennessee (Boston, 1888), 261-62. 

4 Acts of Tennessee, 1826, 18. 

Speech of John Blair of Tennessee on the National Road Bill (pamphlet 

nessee State Library, Washington, 1830); National Banner and Nash 
Aug. 29, 1831; Nashville Republican, June 4, 1836. 
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\fter Jackson came into power such questions were settled 
r the state without much assistance from local politicians. 
[he popularity of ‘‘the Hero’’ silenced opposition, and his 
toes of the Maysville Road Bill and of the bill providing for 
e recharter of the Bank of the United States were accepted 
st without question. Though the office seekers did not, in 
neral, dare to raise their voices in protest, the commercial 
erests of Nashville accepted the régime with a certain reluet 
e, and their revolt was to be expected when a favorable oppor 
tunity should oceur.’ 
General Jackson’s imperious and self-willed manner, however, 
became more and more irksome to his local supporters, and one 
one several of the more important among them were alien 
d. The first of consequence was David Crockett. He had 
represented the western district — that part of the state lying 
between the Tennessee and Mississippi rivers —in Congress 
since 1827. In 1830 he opposed the President’s Indian removal 
policy, and was defeated when he came up for reélection as an 
opposition candidate the next year.* He also came out in favor 
internal improvements’ and split with his democratic col 
leagues on the question of the disposal of the federal lands in 
Yet, his break with Jackson was doubtless due 


Tennessee.”° 


more to independence of character than to questions of policy. 
He had voted against Jackson when the latter was elected to the 
Senate in 1823," and though he later became a supporter, he 
never admitted himself to be a mere follower of the General. He 
was reélected to Congress in 1833, but was defeated again in 
1835 and shortly moved to Texas. While his rugged independ 
ence and keen sense of humor made him a popular idol among 
his neighbors, he was not versed in political management and 
his influence was both local and temporary. No opposition 
6 National Banner and Nashville Whig, Aug. 17, Nov. 16, 1831; Southe States 
Jackson, Tenn.), Oct. 6, 1832. 
7 National Banner and Nashville Whig, Jan. 19, Feb. 9, Nov. 14, 1831 
* The Life of David Crockett, an Autobiography (New York, 1902), 160-64. 
’ Southern Statesman, April 30, 1831; Sketches and Eccentricities of Col. David 
( ett (Anon., New York, 1833), 200. 
E. I. MeCormac, James K. Polk (Berkeley, Cal, 1922), 21-22; Southern States 
Feb. 12, May 7, 1831. 
1 Crockett, Autobiography, 130-32. 
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group formed about him, and the counties which supported 
soon turned back to the democratic party, while those 
opposed him presently took the other side.’ 

Far different was the break between the President and J 
sell. Here the personal element does not appear to have | 
important, while politically it was the central feature i 
organization of the Whig party in Tennessee. In 1827 f\ 
Grundy and Bell were rival candidates for Congress in the N 
ville district. Jackson openly espoused the cause of the form: 
but Bell won the election.** In the House of Representatives | 
successful candidate beeame a supporter of the Administrat 
even sustaining the veto of the recharter of the Bank ot 
United States. He came out, however, in favor of a fed 
bank with a modified charter,'* and this seems to have bee: 
attitude during the remainder of the controversy. Just 
Bell decided to break with the Administration cannot be s 
definitely. His policy evidently was to avoid taking an op 
hostile attitude toward Jackson, but to ally himself quietly 
the opposition and permit the break to come ostensibly fron 
other side, thus enabling him to increase his strength by cau 
a split in the ranks of the Democratic party.’® This, at any 


he finally accomplished in Tennessee, and the opportunity 
when Jackson espoused the cause of Van Buren for the succ 
sion. Before his plans in this direction had taken definite s 
however, an event oecurred which soon caused the Admi: 
tion to repudiate him. 


When Andrew Stevenson was appointed minister to EF 
Polk became the candidate of the Jackson party to succeed 
in the speakership.” Bell, though up to this time a Jackso1 
ran against him and in June, 1834, was elected by the votes 

2 Southern Statesman, Aug 20, L831: National Ba er and Vas/ 
{dvertiser, Aug. 14, 1833. 

W. M. Clayton, History of Davidson County, Te 
112-14. 

14A, V. Goodpasture, ‘‘John Bell’s Political Revolt,’’ in Tennesse: 
Vagazine, II, 257 : J. Ss. Jenkins, Life of Jame s Knox Polk Hudson, 1S 

15 Nashville Union, June 17, 1835; Goodpasture, ‘‘ John Bell’s Politi 
loc. cit., 260-63; ‘* Letters of James K. Polk to Cave Johnson, 1833-1848,’’ 
nessee Historical Magazine, I, 223 

16 MeCormac, Polk, 50-52 
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» opposition.’ In December of the same year Hugh Lawson 
White was nominated for the Presidency by the Tennessee dele 
vation in Congress, with all members codperating except James 
K. Polk, Cave Johnson, and Felix Grundy.'* Attempts to bring 
White forward had been made during the session of the Tennes 
see General Assembly in 1833, and again while the constitutional 

vention of 1834 was in session at Nashville. White refused 
respond to either invitation, but the object was to organize 
opposition group in Tennessee, and Bell was apparently con 
nected with the move.”* 
The reasons which induced White to accept the nomination of 
kecember, 1834, make another story. He had been a close friend 

Jackson before the latter became President, but after that 

vent the intimacy tended to wane. It seems that White had 


arbored some hope ot succeeding his friend in his exalted sta 
tion, and that the position aequired by Van Buren aroused his 
alousy.”” As early as 1830 he said that the Washington TJ'el 
jraph would not do him justice because he refused to champion 
the cause of either Calhoun or Van Buren. 
This attitude was brought out more clearly in connection with 
reorganization of the Cabinet in 1831. When Jackson 
secured Eaton’s resignation from the Department of War, his 
lan was to appoint White in his place in order to enable Eaton 
to secure the seat which would thus be left vacant in the Senate. 
White knew that Jackson had declared himself opposed to the 
succession of any member of his cabinet, and that the resigna 
tions of Eaton and Van Buren were in anticipation of the 
dvancement of the latter. This was a cause which he was 


Papers of James K. Polk (mss. in Library of Congress), Polk to ¢ eJ 


8, 1835; Papers of Andrew Jackson (mss. in Library of Congress), Jacks 
©, Guild, April 24, 1835; Jenkins, Polk, 88-89; see also ‘‘ Corres] 
Bell and Willie Mangum, 1835,’’ in Tennessee Historical Maga e, IIT. 19% 
Nancy N. Seott, A Memoir of Hugh Lawson White (P idelphia, 18 
k Papers, Polk to James Walker, Dee. 24, 1834. 
' Jenkins, Polk, 86: MeCormac, Polk, 57, 65: National Banner and Nasi 
/ Advertiser, Nov. 19, 1833; Jackson Papers, Jo. C. Guild to Jackson, April 11 
5 ; Jackson to Alfred Balch, Nov. 5, 1835; Polk Papers, Wm. G. Cl lress to Polk, 
10, 1837. 


Scott, White, 245-46. 
Ibid., 270. 
J.S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (New York, 1925 
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unwilling to promote, and he accordingly refused to acc pt 
prottered cabinet post, though urged to do so by close friends 
the President.* 

Henceforth the relations between Jackson and White wer 
close, but there was no open breach until the summer of 18 
After White had declined the first two overtures made in ‘|! 
nessee to bring him out for the Presidency, Jackson declar: 
hostility to such a candidacy in strong terms. This so ang 
White that when the Tennessee delegation, in December, 
asked him to become a candidate he aecepted the invitation. 

The coalition thus brought about between Bell and White 
a strong one locally. Bell represented the commercial elem 
of Nashville, his wife, Jane Yeatman, having inherited 
interests in one of the leading banking and mercantile houses 
that city ;* while White brought to the cause a political presti 
which was second in Tennessee to that of Jackson alone. Thoug 
he had always been a devotee of strict Jeffersonian principles 
his Knoxville district was isolated commercially and keen 
the construction of internal improvements.” 

The chief leutenants of this coalition were Newton Cam 
and Ephraim H. Foster. The former was alienated from Jac 
son at an early period in his career because, according to his ov 
account, he voted as a juryman for the acquittal of an enemy « 
the General.*’ The latter was estranged in connection with 
second attempt which Jackson made in 1833 to secure a si 
the Senate for Eaton. Grundy’s term expired in that year, 
Jackson supported Eaton for the vacancy. Foster became 
third candidate, and fifty-five votes were cast by the Assem| 
before the contest was finally settled. This was made possi! 
only when Foster, in order to prevent the President from being 
able to dictate in such a matter, threw some of his votes 
Grundy.** 

Scott, White, 248-49, 251, 269. 

24 Ibid., 346-55. 

25 Nashville Union, June 17, 1835; Polk Papers, Andrew Jackson t« Pr 
22, 1836; John Catron to Polk, May 8, 1837. 

6 See vote on repeal of internal improvement acts, Tennessee Assembly, 

f the House of Representatives, 1839-40, 540-41. 
27 Nashville Whig, April 19, 1839. 
’ Clayton, Davidson County, 114; Charles Biddle, Senator Grundy’s Politi: 


duct Reviewed (pamphlet in Tennessee State Library, Nashville, 1832). 
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\ new constitution for Tennessee had been drawn up in 1834, 
one of the first objects of the Bell-White coalition was to 
control of the state offices under this instrument. When 

Governor, William Carroll, came out in opposition to White’s 
dential aspirations, Newton Cannon was put into the field 
ppose his reélection.”” Carroll had been an officer under 

kson in the Creek wars and at New Orleans and had served 
terms as chief executive of the state. His prestige was 

siderable, but that of White was greater, and the contest was 
principally on the presidential question. 


| 
Jackson’s friends, led by Grundy, Polk, and Carroll, found the 


juren candidacy a heavy load to earry. Tennesseans 
emed to think that they had a mortgage on the Presidency, 
d the name of the ‘‘ Little Magician’’ was not one to conjure 
th in the state. Practically all the local papers came out in 
favor of White’s claims,” and Polk went so far on one oceasion 
s to urge that the presidential question be not discussed in the 
tate campaign.” 
The Presidency, however, was not the only issue involved. 
lhe new constitution contained a clause recommending internal 
provements to the attention of the General Assembly and 
ugh local issues were not much agitated the question had 
en raised, and Cannon, who had advised in his first message 
as governor that the state participate in the construction of such 
irks,** must have referred to the matter in the canvass. It is 
ear, at any rate, that the commercial interests supported him, 
knowing where he stood on such questions. A number of letters 
written to Polk complained that the town ‘‘gentry’’ had gone 
lmost solidly for the opposition, and that only the country 
people remained true to the party.™* 
Cannon won the decision by polling a heavy vote in East Ten 
nessee where the White influence was strong. Otherwise his 
Jackson Papers, J. Catron to Jackson, March 21, 1835; Alfred Balch to Jack 
g. 12, 1835; Nashville Union, Oct. 31, 1837. 


re and Foster, Tennessee, the Volunteer State (C 


Ar 


Washington Sun, June 20, 1835; Nashville Republican, § 


k Papers, Polk to 8S. H. Laughlin, July 7, 1835. 
essee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1835-36, 33-: 
kson Papers, Polk to Jackson, May 15, 1835; Catron 
Polk Papers, James Walker to Polk, Feb. 14, 1836; 
26, 1836; James Walker to Polk, May 31, 1836. 
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majorities were in the counties surrounding Nashville in Mid 
Tennessee, and Jackson in the western part of the state. T 
were the towns where the commercial interests were sufficient 
influence the surrounding country. The strongest admini 
tion areas lay in the districts of Polk and Cave Johnson. 
Court-house influences were usually able to determi: 
stand of the counties, for the simple farmers of the back c« 
were uninformed and easily led.*’ The commercial towns 
thus generally able to carry their counties with them, and 
withstanding all the talk about the relative and irrelevant 
sonal merits of White and Van Buren, outside of Kast Tem 


the economic interests involved in this election appear to 


been the determining factor. This statement is borne out 
the fact that during the ensuing session of the General Assi 

a bill was passed which carried out Cannon’s idea that the st 
should subscribe for one-third of the stock of companies in 
rated to construct turnpikes and railroads. It passed by 
showing substantially the same distribution as that by 
Cannon had been elected.” 

White’s candidacy, however, was not to be neglected, a 
Bell forces pushed it without delay. A provisional nomi! 
was secured from the Alabama legislature, and the Tem 
Assembly then came forward with resolutions in his sup 
One of the resolutions approved, in general terms, the ad: 
tration of Andrew Jackson; two others condemned the Bal 


, 


Convention and ‘‘the party of proseription’’; while ar 
recommended White as a candidate for the Presidency. 
first and the last of these passed by overwhelming majo! 
but the other two were carried by much smaller votes, and 
these votes showed a distribution similar to that in the 
nor’s election and that on the internal improvement bill. 


Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1835-36, 17-18 

Polk Papers, John W. Childress to Polk, Nov. 22, 1835; A. O. P. N 
Polk, April 28, 1836; James Wa ker to Polk, April 29, > A. C.F. 
Polk, May 30, 1836; James Walker to Polk, June 6, 1836; A. W. At 
July 16, 1837. 

Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House of Representatives, 18 

Preamble and Resolutions adopted by the Houses of the 

Nominating White . . . (pamphlet in Tennessee State Lil 

ville, 1835). 


’ Tennessee Assembly, Jovrnal of the House of Re presentatives, 1835 
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es it clear that Cannon’s vote had come from those who were 
to break with Jackson, while White’s support included 
Jackson men, Andrew Johnson among them. 
is same fact is further substantiated by the returns for the 
sidential election of 1836. White received an overwhelming 
ority over Van Buren, carrying all but a few counties in the 
e, yet the vote was the smallest cast in any election of the 
od. Men seemed to hesitate to vote for White beeause in 
loing they opposed Jackson, while in supporting Van Buren 
took sides against one of their oldest and most trusted 
ers in the Jackson cause and one who still claimed to be a 
kson man.” 
Up to this time the political controversy had been, on the 
face, concerned primarily with personalities; it appeared to 
i question of the relative merits of White and Van Buren. 
the financial disorders which came to a erisis in the spring 
37 changed all this and brought economic considerations 
rly into the foreground. The collapse in the price of cotton, 
suspension of specie payments by the banks, and the hard 
which followed were placed to the account of the Adminis 
tion. The refusal to recharter the Bank of the United States, 
e removal of the deposits, and the specie circular were said to 
ive been the contributing causes, and the people were willing 
be informed. As a result of this situation Cannon was able 
secure his second election in August, 1837, by a much larger 
than that given him in 1835, only about a dozen counties 
ing against him.** The weakness of the democratic candidate, 
General Armstrong, doubtless contributed to this result, but the 
onomie situation was a powerful factor. 
The Bell-White following was now beginning to assume the 
ime and principles of the Whigs.** Van Buren’s sub-treasury 
licy found little favor in Tennessee and the Assembly pro 
ceeded at onee to instruct the senators to vote against it.** Both 


‘oster and Grundy complied,” but Grundy was soon appointed 


Nashville Republican, Nov. 24, 1836. 
| Jan. 7, Jan. 19, Feb. 2, 1836; Polk Papers, Daniel Gr 


ennessee Assembly, Journal of the Senate, 1837-38, 28. 
Nashville Union, Mareh 30, 37; Nashville Whig, Fel 
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Attorney-General by Van Buren and resigned his seat in 
senate. 

The ‘‘new-born’’ Whigs, however, could not rest on 1 
laurels. The people were hard-pressed, they demanded 
ance, and something had to be done. The answer which the } 
in power gave to the problem was the establishment of 
state bank. In order to make the significance of this me: 
clear, it will be necessary to say something about the econ 
life of Tennessee. 

Large planters often consigned their crops to com 
merchants in New Orleans, but smaller operators could 
conveniently do this.“ They needed to realize eash on 
produce, and banks furnished practically the only m 
accomplishing this object. The transaction was usual] 
ducted as follows: the planter consigned his crop to a mer 
in the nearest trading town, which merchant had a corr 
dent in New Orleans. The local dealer would ship the ecott 
tobacco to the New Orleans merchant and draw a bill of exe 
on him for a part of the value of the shipment. The bank 


buy the bill for eash, and the planter would receive the pri 


minus interest and commission. Often these domestic bill 
exchange did not represent actual goods shipped, but most « 
crops were handled in this manner.** This was the 1 
important and profitable business of the banks, and it exp! 
the keen interest which the planting community always 
fested in them. 

Tobacco was produced mainly in the Cumberland Valley, \ 
cotton flourished only in the southwestern part of the state 
in those counties of Middle Tennessee which lay along 
Alabama border.** The main business of East Tennesse 
sisted in the shipment of pork and other food-stuffs dow 

46 Polk Papers, J. H. Bills to Polk, Dee. 14, 1839; Caruthers and H 
Oct. 1, 1835. 

47 This account is based largely upon numerous petitions to the direct 
State Bank of 1838 asking for the establishment of branches in different 


They are to be found in the Tennessee State Archives, metal cases, drawers > 
12, and 16. See also Message of Governor Polk, Tennessee Assem ly, J 
House of Representatives, 1839-40, 53-68. 


48 United States Census, 1840. 
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int 
} 


to northern Alabama.*® In addition to these lines of 
-all the back country produced horses and cattle which were 
to the south and sold.*® 
nking facilities were not usually required for this trade in 
nor for the commerce of East Tennessee, but the plante rs 
\liddle and West Tennessee needed banks. In regard to 
ortation, on the other hand, Middle Tennessee was 


‘ally in need of internal improvements, except that 


iville merchants desired turnpikes to bring to them 
duce of the surrounding country. West Tennessee and 


nessee, however, were desirous of improved facilit 
nd and water.” 
lo meet these various demands was a difficult task an 
eral Assembly met it in a complicated way. The nev 
ch it established in 1838 was to be owned entirely by 1 
Two and a half million dollars worth of bonds were to be 
d to raise capital, and all the available funds in the treasury, 
neluding the common school fund and Tennessee’s share of the 
recently distributed federal surplus, were invested in it. The 
rectors were nominated by the governor, subject to confirm: 
tion by the Assembly, for two-vear terms, and the discount of 
ites was to be apportioned among the counties according to 
voting population. 
The act also provided that the state should henceforth sub 
scribe for half the stock of companies incorporated to construct 
ternal improvements, to a limit of $4,000,000. Of this amount 
$300,000 was to be appropriated for the improvement of the 
rivers. The bank was to pay the interest on all bonds issued 
under these clauses, and in addition appropriate from its earn 
ings $100,000 annually for the benefit of the common school 
system 
This charter was curiously and wonderfully made, for it 
( er Taylor, Historic Sullivan (Bristol, Tenn., 1909), 230; Wm. G. B 
L Register (Jonesborough, Tenn., 1844), 15-28. 
Polk Papers, T. P. Moore to Polk, Sept. 26, 1836; also note 47 
Ibid., J. H. Bills to Polk, Dee. 14, 1839; also note 47 above 
Ibid., J. G. M. Ramsey to Polk, Sept. 26, 1839; A. Anderso 


) numerous votes of the Assembly concerning banks an 
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intended to please both the trading and the rural populat 
‘The diseussion and the vote on the bill indieate that the inten 


improvement feature was perhaps looked upon as the 
important. East and West Tennessee voted strongly fo 


measure, while the central portion of the state was 
solidly opposed. . 

Thus the Whigs east of the Cumberland Mountains 
bound to the party by more than the personal tie which \\ 
furnished. Though the vote on the bank bill was not st 


a 


partisan, it was recognized as a Whig measure. By it that } 
had ‘‘dished’’ the Democrats, who were careful not to tal 
antagonistie attitude toward an institution which was r 
after their own hearts and which they believed would embarr 
its authors if ever they should try to introduce a branc!l 
federal bank into the state. 

Under the internal improvement act of 1836 a numb 
companies had been formed and had received state aid. 
movement was now accentuated by the new measure. 
‘Tennessee secured assistance for a railroad to run from 
phis to LaGrange on the state line, which later becam 
western extremity of the Memphis and Charleston route. 
Tennessee received aid for the Hiwassee Railroad, which fi 
under a different name, connected Knoxville with the G 
road at Chattanooga. The Knoxville influence also secured 
appropriation and banking facilities for Robert Y. Ha 
Charleston and Cincinnati project. Middle Tennessee sec 
no railroad funds during this period, but profited by thi 
given to a number of turnpikes radiating from Nashville.” 

These banking and improvement projects, having been 01 
ated by the Whigs, were organized and controlled by 1 
much to their political advantage among all those who benefit 
or hoped to benefit, by them 


+ Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House of Representatives, 1837 

Polk Papers, J. H. Talbot to Polk, Feb. 16, 1838; A. J. Donelson t 
°"8. 1837: James Walker to Polk, Dee. 31, 1837; A. J. Donelson to Polk, Jar 
J. Catron to Polk, April 28, 1838. 

Governor Cannon’s message, Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the Ii 
Representatives, 1837-38, 13-26; Report of the Bank of Tennessce to tl 
Assembly, Oct. 9, 1839 (pamphlet in Tennessee State Library, Nashville, 15 
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The desire for a stable currency was strong among the people, 


ind the state bank was naturally looked to for some help in this 
direction. A beginning had been made toward the exclusion 
bank bills below the five-dollar denomination from the cireu 
tion of Tennessee,** but the sub-treasury and hard-money ideas 
the Van Buren administration offered no relief from the 
ircity of sound currency, and were very unpopular.*® Numer- 
is friends of Polk urged that the state would be hopelessly lost 
to the party unless the Democrats came out for some form of 
nk, preferably one owned and controlled by the several states, 
capable of regulating the currency.°° The local Whigs had 
isually argued for ‘‘a bank’’ rather than for ‘‘the Bank,’’ and 
the Democrats had given way on this point they would have, 
effect, admitted the soundness of the position of their oppo 
nts. Polk, however, kept his followers in line with the national 
idministration, and the sub-treasury had to be accepted. 

When the banks, after a brief resumption of specie payments, 
suspended again in 1839, a bill was brought up in the Assembly 
requiring them to resume. The vote on this measure was a 
strictly partisan affair, the Democrats favoring resumption and 
the Whigs opposing it.** Thus the position of the two parties 
on this issue was made perfectly definite. The reasons for the 
ilignment appear to be clear, and they are of considerable inter 

Specie was the only legal tender, and the debtor who had 
contracted an obligation on that basis was embarrassed when a 
currency redeemable in gold and silver was no longer obtainable 

1, 1838; James Walker to Polk, June 22, 1838; L. P. Roberts to Polk, Dee. 4, 
i838; J. G. M. Ramsey to Polk, Feb. 17, 1839; J. W. Blackwell to Polk, Sept. 19, 

'; A. Anderson to Polk, Nov. 13, 1839. 

Message of Governor Polk, Tennessee Assembly, Journal of the House of Repre 

ves, 1839-40, 53-68. 

Polk Papers, L. H. Coe to Polk, June 11, 1837; W. R. Rucker to Polk, June 
8387; R. Armstrong to Polk, July 16, 1837; J. H. Bills to Polk, July 23, 183 

im to Polk, April 18, 1838. 

Ibid., James Walker to Polk, June 8, 1837; Jo. C. Guild to Polk, July 11, 1837; 
Alfred Flournoy to Polk, July 15, 1837; W. C. Dunlap to Polk, Aug. 7, 1837; L. H. 
Coe to Polk, Aug. 8, 1837; James Walker to Polk, Aug. 19 and Aug. 27, 1837; John 
Catron to Polk, Sept. 2, 1837; James Walker to Polk, Sept, 10, 1837; Cave Johnson 

’ Polk, June 27, 1838. 

Ibid., E. J. Frierson to Polk, May 12, 1840; Nashville Union, Nov. 2, 1840; 

nessee Assembly, Journal of the House of Representatives, 1839-40, 531. 
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at the banks. Jackson argued that the debtor was ruined by 
suspension,” and this was due to the fact that his debts could 
not be discharged in the depreciated medium at its face valu 
The poor man who was not in debt desired a currency the va 
of which he understood. 

In the period following the Civil War, when the depreciat 
currency was a legal tender, the situation was exactly reversed 
as between debtor and creditor, it being the former who tly 
raised his voice in favor of an inflated medium of excha 
During the ’thirties, on the other hand, it was the merchant and 
the producer of staples who desired it. These classes could keep 
up with the fluctuations in the value of their money, and could 
sometimes manipulate changes to their advantage. Under 
condition of suspension the banks flourished for they drew inte: 
est on money which cost little to print; the merchant flourish; 
because an abundance of cheap money stimulated trade; and t 
planter was able to move his crops because the banks were dis 
counting liberally.’ It was a short-sighted policy, but it worked 
for the time being and the future was allowed to shift for its 
The Whigs were the expansionists, the Democrats the conser 
tives, so far as the financial policy of Tennessee was concer 


Despite the disadvantage under which their program pla 
them with the people whose opinions counted most, the Den 
crats decided to make a desparate effort to ‘‘redeem’’ Tenness 
in the gubernatorial election of 1839. Polk, having served t 
terms as speaker of the federal House of Representat 
returned to become the candidate of his party in oppositir 


Cannon. His decision to take this step was due partly to 1 
fact that the state seemed definitely lost to the Democracy w 
a drastic effort were quickly made to bring it back; and part! 
to the danger that the Whigs might control the next Congress 
and elect Bell to the speakership,” for which office these two m 
had contended ever since Bell had defeated Polk in their first 
struggle for it in 1834. Polk also saw a possibility, which 
soon did his best to promote, that a victory in this elect! 

62 James D. Richardson (ed.), Messages and Papers of the Presidents (W 
ton, 1896), III, 248. 

63 Polk Papers, James Walker to Polk, Oct. 20, 1839. 

64 Ibid., W. S. Haynes to Polk, July 24, 1838. 
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mld put him in line for the vice-presidential nomination in 


+ 


\ 


ne 


magistracy.” 


} 


eye on the succession to the 


It must have seemed strange, even to him, 


he achieved his highest ambition on schedule time 


after 


failed to make the preliminary grade, and after having 


heen twice defeated in contests for reélection as governor. 
Fortune, however, was with him in 1839. 


y 
1) 


‘ 


] 


/ 


On; 


\Iassachusetts 


to 


charge 


erfected a strong organization. 
take 


of their 


He and his friends 
They imported an editor from 


Nashville 
they brought out candidates for practically all the 


organ, the 


offices; they corresponded actively, and gave the state a thorough 


canvass — apparently the most vigorous on record up to that 


ti? 


They conjured with the name of Andrew Jackson; 


told 


the people how they had been led away into the camp of the 


of Henry Clay.” 


nemy under the banner of Hugh Lawson White, to find them 


ves now supporting federalist policies under the leadership 


The result was that they not only elected Polk, 
but gained control of both houses of the General Assembly 
turned six out of thirteen men to Congress.”* 


and 


This election may be said finally to have stabilized the 


’ 


7) 


4 bed ry 
arties in Tennessee. 


Whig majorities no longer covered the 


of the state as they had done in 1836 and 


1837. The 


vote bore a distinct resemblance to that by which Cannon was 
t eleeted in 1835. 


ns 


I 


His streneth in the western district again 


ntered about Jackson, the principal trading town of that 


region. In Middle Tennessee he earried the Cumberland | 
ith Nashville as its economic pivot, his support here ha 
nereased appreciably since the earlier contest. In Kast Tennes 
see, however, he lost much strength that White had formerl\ 


> 
ir 


isin 


vin: 
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brought to his support. Now, with few exceptions, he ea: 
only the counties lying in the area of Knoxville influence, { 
lying along the route of the main stage road to Nashville, a 
those bordering the lower Tennessee Valley,*’ which wa 
route of the Hiwassee Railroad, now under construction. 
seems to have convinced the men of the back country that | 
and improved transportation facilities were not for them. It 
also true that the magic of Jackson’s name had never died 
among the men of the hills, and they were now brought to 
that the opposition movement had been an anti-Jackson afi 


There has been a tendency to explain Tennessee politi 


terms of simple geographical factors: the western, middle, 
eastern divisions of the state, so clearly marked off by the Ti 
nessee River in the west and the Cumberland Mountains i: 
east, being supposed to have each its own political ids 
Nothing could be farther from the truth as far as the \\ 
period is concerned. Each section of the state was di 
between the two parties, and the division, as established d 
itely in the election under discussion, remained without subst 
tial change through the election of 1860. Though pers 
leadership undoubtedly affected the situation of some cou 
commercial questions were the determining factor. Yet it 
not always the richest communities which took the Whig 
it was those which stood the best chance of profiting fro 
establishment of banks and the building of turnpikes and 1 
roads. There was no other tie, beside the Bell-White coalit 
which bound Knoxville to Nashville. It was primarily a \ 
tion of prospects rather than of status. 

The tariff was not stressed as a political issue in Tennesse: 
this time. It had a few apologists among the Whigs,” but t 
generally took the attitude that the question had been settled | 
the time being by the compromise of 1833; that Clay, in suppor’ 
ing that measure, had shown himself to be an advoeate of reas 
ableness, and that there was no longer anything to fear 
the high protectionists.** Nor do the Democrats seem to ha\ 

69 Ibid., Oct., 11, 1839. 

70 Nashville Union, Dee. 7, 1838; Polk Papers, Jas. Lafferty to Polk, Jun 

71 Nashville Union, May 17, May 20, 1837. 

2 Nashville Whig, Feb. 7, 1838. 
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able to use this issue effectively as a weapon against their 
ies. Though there was little support in Tennessee for high 
es, vet there does not appear to have been the same dread of 
that was manifested in the lower South. 
see 


sooner were the Democrats in control in Tenne 


] I> 
the Bank of 1 


instructed their senators to vote against t] 
ted States and in favor of the sub-treasury.”* As a result, 
White and Foster resigned.’ 
‘internal improvement acts of 1836 and 1838 had led to the 
ulation of a heavy debt, and a fear of increased taxati 


“sy? 
OT) 


ntertained by many.” Frauds had been charged in « 
and the continued 


tion with the operation of the laws, 
ncial distress of the country made the increasing burden ever 
ler to bear. Accordingly, the Democrats proceeded to rep al 
rovisions for state aid to improvement companies, the onl) 


rennes 


} 
1) 


ded opposition to this measure coming from East 


Polk’s policy of retrenchment was financially sound, but it was 
The people still demanded relief. If they 


a pleasant dose. 
and the 


ld not get relief the next best thing was a change, 
igs continued to hold a United States bank before them as a 
wea.” Such an atmosphere was not conducive to Democratic 
iecess in 1840. 

The Governor’s bid for the vice-presidential nomination 


Convention fell through, no candidate being 


at 


» : . 

Baltimore 
nal Banner and Nashville Whig, Nov. 7, 1831: So 

Nashville Republican and State Gazette, Sept. 6, Sept 


1831; J 
Jan. 2, 1838. 


of the Legislature and Reply and Re 


lution 


n Tennessee State Library, Nashville, 1839 
hville Whig, Jan. 29, 1840. 
of Governor Cannon, Tennessee Assembly, Jou 
fe of Andreu 


age 


tatives, 1839-40, 9-15; John Savage, Li 
, 26 et seq; Polk Papers, J. W. Childress to Mrs. Polk, 
Polk, Dee. 14, 1839. 
hville Whig, July 1, 1839; Pol Papers, W. G. Chi 
ion, Circular to Directors of Improvement Compa 
9, in Polk Papers). 
of Tennessee, 1839-40, 1-7; Tennessee Assembly, 
tatives, 1839-40, 540-41. 
Polk Papers, W. H. Humphreys to Polk, May 17, 
11, 1840; A, Wright to Polk, Nov. 13, 1840. 
Ibid., A. O. P. Nicholson to Polk, Nov. 15, 1840. 
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named for the second place on the Van Buren ticket. This yn 
have taken some of the wind out of the sails of the party leaders 


in Tennessee. It is certainly true that the campaign was 
pushed with the same degree of vigor as had characterized { 
of 1839. The mere possession of office seemed to be some d 
advantage to Polk, and his followers for the most part tool 
defensive attitude, predicting losses in various parts o! 
state.” 

On the other hand, the Whigs were aggressive and confid 
Jackson’s old friend, Eaton, had come over to their side 
White had declared his preference even for Clay as opposed 1 
Van Buren.** He was still opposed to the United States B 
and to internal improvements constructed at federal expense, 
but was against the sub-treasury and in favor of Clay’s dist: 
bution bill.** A great convention was held in Nashville, attend 
by representatives from many states. Guns were fired, part 
poles were raised, an elaborate parade was staged, and coor 
skins and log cabins were displayed on every hand. But | 
master stroke of the occasion was the appearance of Henr 
Clay to make the principal address.* Tennessee had gone 1 
since 1832. 

An attempt was made by the Democrats to bring the slaver 
question into the campaign. Four years earlier the opposit 
had tried to discredit Van Buren on this score. Now the Den 
erats tried to discredit Harrison.*” A southern delegation 
Congress wrote an address to the slave-holding states w 
urged that abolition had become the paramount political issu 
and appealed to all Southerners to forget party and vote 
Van Buren in the coming election for the sake of their safet 
their property, and their rights.*’ 

81 Jbid., R. B. Reynolds to Polk, June 3, Aug. 26, 1840; A. Anderson 
Sept. 29, Oct. 12, 1840. 

82 Nashville Whig, Sept. 23, and Oct. 5, 1840. 

83 Seott, White, 356-66. 

84 Speech of Mr. Wheeler upon the Instructing Resolutions (pamphlet in 17 
State Library, Nashville, 1839) ; Scott, White, 311; Nashville Whig, Aug. 2 

85 Nashville Whig, Aug. 17, 1840. 

86 Jbid., Dee. 30, 1839; Oct. 21, Nov. 2, 1840; Nashville Union, Dee 
Feb. 13, Feb. 25, 1839; Aug. 6, Sept. 17, Oct. 8, 1840; Polk Papers, L. H 
Polk, June 11, 1840. 

8? Nashville Union, Sept. 24, 1840. 
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All this had no appreciable effect. Tennesseans did not appear 
to be worried about the question of slavery and thev returned 

substantial majority for Harrison and Tyler. The political 
listribution of the previous year was almost duplicated in this 
lection. The Whigs gained in certain areas, but the counties 
hich they carried were, in most cases, those that had east their 
votes for Cannon in 1839.8 The same distribution was main 
tained in 1844 when Polk, himself, was the eandidate and Texas 
he issue, and it was still substantially unchanged in 1860 when 
Bell was the candidate and the Union the issue, the Democrats 
losing in both contests. 

Thus a clear-cut political alignment was established in 
Tennessee during the six years elapsing between 1834 and 1840 

an alignment which remained unchanged for a generation. 
This development was due, in the main, to conflicting economic 
interests between the bankers, the merchants, and the planters 
on one side, and the small farmers on the other. Yet leadership 
was necessary on both sides, and the personal element influenced 
the result in many cases, without, however, obscuring the main 
points at issue. 

A good illustration of the importance of leadership may be 
had from a comparison of the Knoxville and the Columbia dis 
tricts. White lived in the former, Polk in the latter town. There 
were few planters in the Knoxville neighborhood, while Columbia 
was in the midst of one of the richest cotton-producing sections 
of the state; yet the former was overwhelmingly devoted to the 
whig cause, and the latter equally strong on the democratic side. 
This influence of the towns was due not only to the personal 
weight of the politicians who lived in them, but largely also to 
the influence of the banks and the presses established there.” 

The political map betrays certain features for which the 
writer is unable to account; for instance, the decided and per 
sistent Whigism of Carter County, which forms the northeastern 
tip of the state, and whose neighbors were strongly Democratic. 
Inthe main, however, the Whig counties were well grouped about 

’ Nashville Whig, Nov. 30, 1840. 

Polk Papers, James Walker to Polk, Nov. 13, 1835; Will Wallace to Polk 


1838; R. M. Woods to Polk, Jan. 29, 1839; L. Gifford to Polk, Feb. 11, 1839; 
shville Union, June 26, 1839; Nashville Whig, June 1, 1838. 
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the trading towns of Knoxville, Nashville, and Jackson, and { 


political influence of these centers is recognizable not o1 


the votes of the period, but in the correspondence of Jam 
Polk.” 

In conclusion, it should be noted that the issues around 
the Whig party of Tennessee was formed were primarily) 
The candidacy of White for the Presidency was fundament 
a local matter; and while the bank which the Whigs talked ; 
was a United States Bank, the one which they actually 
lished was a state institution, and the roads which thé 
structed were built with state funds. These things came d 
home to the people and got their votes. 

When one considers the early strength of the Jacksoni 
dition in Tennessee, he is compelled to admit that John Bi 
no mean politician. 

National Banner and Nashville Whig, Oct. 26, 18 

Polk, Sept. 20, 1838, April 1, 1839; Joseph Hicks t 


Anderson to Polk, Dee. 21, 1839; S. H. Laughlin to Px 








rTHE MERCENARY FACTOR IN THE CREATION OF THE 
UNION ARMY 


By Frep A. SHannon 


To speak of a mercenary factor in the recruiting of the Union 
does not imply that all men who were recipients of mone 


inducements other than the regulation army pay were there 


re mercenary in their motives. Nothing could be farther from 


e truth because the method of rewarding soldiers worked out 
the United States would, under such a definition, have made 
reenaries out of practically all of them. Yet there were many 
ose controlling motive in joining the army was to receive the 
iniary reward, and it was these and the system under which 
flourished that constituted the mercenary problem in the 
orth. 
Two principal forms of such mercenary inducement prevailed: 
unty for volunteering, and substitute fees for serving in place 
drafted persons. It was not at all impossible for the same 
erson to receive both. The same laws which allowed the rich 
man to escape the draft by furnishing a substitute or the money 
quivalent also made it possible for the poor man to make a pro 
out of the other’s privilege, and for the swindler to fleece them 
both. With the rod of conscription in one hand and an open 
irse in the other, the nation set about to coerce or persuade all 
but the favored few to join the colors. The few could replenish 
e purse instead. 
The practice of paying bounties to secure enlistments in the 
army was as old as the nation. It had been adopted to maintain 
army during the Revolution and had been perpetuated by 
numerous acts granting both money and land in the ensuing 
years. It was never an easy matter in a country with so much 
frontier and so many resources to induce enough men to give up 
their personal liberty over a period of years, to maintain a stand- 
ingarmy. The wages that would keep a European army up to 
a respectable standard sufficed merely to provoke a smile from 
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the American farmer, frontiersman, or laborer. Therefore { 
United States not only paid a higher wage and supplied a mor 
liberal ration, but was also compelled to offer other inducements 
in order to maintain even as insignificant a standing army 
we possessed in 1860. Free land was the commonest bait e 
ployed, but in addition to this cash bounties were often giv 
especially to veterans, in lieu of a higher wage.’ 

In consequence of this long-continued practice it was natu 
for the people to expect that some sort of bounty would be offe: 


ed to supplement the regular army pay of eleven dollars a month, 


if a large army were to be raised for the subjugation of t 
South. Congress not being in session in April, 1861, the states 
anticipated the federal government in offering immediate relief 
to soldiers and their families. Two days after the first call for 
militia, Rhode Island provided for giving each of her volunteers 
an additional wage of twelve dollars a month.? Within the week 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in similar bounties were re- 
ported from various parts of the country, provided by state leg 
islatures, city councils, and private persons and _ institutions. 
But none of these ordinary efforts equalled the example of Phila 
delphia, which, through her city council, appropriated a millio1 
dollars, nor of Boston, which provided for a bonus of twenty d 
lars a month for each volunteer beyond his federal pay. Even 
out in the Northwest similar offers were made and at least par 
tially complied with before the summer was over.’ In the East, 
before long, the administration of aid to families of soldiers lx 
gan to take on the form of poor relief as bestowed in bread lines 
and soup kitchens. In New York City, before the close of th 
year, half a million dollars had been appropriated for ‘‘persons 
having tickets or orders,’’ entitling them to relief.® 

1 The principal bounty provisions in force at the outbreak of the war wer 
three months’ extra pay, under act of July 5, 1838, and for extra mileage for 
diers reénlisting in the Far West, under act of June 17, 1850. Both these statu! 
were repealed by an act of August 3, 1861; U. S. Statutes at Large, V, 260 
439; XII, 288. 

2New York Tribune, April 18, 1861. 

8 For examples of the offers see ibid., April 19, 1861, especially the fifth pag 

+ Ibid., April 20, 22, 1861. 

5 Carl Russell Fish, ‘‘Social Relief in the Northwest during the Civil War,”’ 
American Historical Review, XXII, 312-13. 

® New York Tribune, June 13, Aug. 8, 1861, Jan. 8, 1862. 
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Thus far the donation of irregular remuneration to soldiers 
| their families was dictated by humanitarian principles. But 
hen the United States began to get into the war in earnest the 
ole situation in regard to bounties was changed. The chas 
sement at Bull Run, the call for half a million volunteers for 


three years, and the shabby treatment of soldiers in the way they 


were fed, clothed, and equipped, led men to be more prudent 
about offering their services. The filling of the quotas was not 
as rapid as under the first call, and Governor Edwin Morgan of 


— 


‘ 


‘New York set the example for other states by trying to create 

class of professional recruiting agents. On August 24, 1861, 
le offered a premium of two dollars each for squads of thirty-two 
volunteers. This policy was highly recommended by journalists 
to other states, but even thus early Secretary Simon Cameron 
issued a warning,’ which was never heeded. Yet the evils there- 
by inaugurated became so great that within two months Gover- 
nor Samuel J. Kirkwood of Iowa found it expedient to forbid the 
residents of his state to enlist in any other state.* 

But the states were not the first to offer high bounties as an es- 
tablished practice. Accompanying the first call for three-year 
volunteers, the federal War Department on May 4, 1861, issued 
an order, which was legalized by an act of Congress of July 22 
following, offering a bounty of $100 to all volunteers or regulars 
enlisting for three years and serving at least two years or until 
the end of the war.’ Instead of raising the army pay to the 
equivalent extent of four dollars a month, and thereby simplify- 
ing payments and adding immediate inducements to enlistment, 
this act merely provided a pittance for the widow or a small sum 
at the end of service to help the soldier to start life anew. The 
law had in it the germs of all the later bounty evils and none of 
the advantage of increase in regular pay, yet it was passed 
through Congress without a word of dissent as to the principle 
of the thing.’° 
‘The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the 
i Confederate Armies (Washington, 1880-1901), Series III, Vol. I, 452-5: 
s will be cited hereafter as Rebellion Records); Harper’s Weekly, ) 

8 Report of the Adjutant General and Acting Quartermaster Gener 

Des Moines, 1863), II, 750-51. 


Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 153; U. S. Statutes at Large, X 
Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., l Sess., 50 54, 94 102, 
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By sanctioning this form of rewarding soldiers the fed 


rovernment seta questionable example for the states, for it was 


the state bounties, after all, rather than the federal, which \ 
most insalutary in their effects. Since the federal bounty 
not to be paid until discharge, it did not open up the opportu 
for men to take the money on enlistment and then desert, 
speculators to get their fingers on it before it could reac! 
destined recipient, nor did it give special favor to any section 
part of the country. The state bounties did all these things 
more. Though smaller than the federal grants during the fi 
year of the war, yet they were more tempting to the recruit 
to his procurer because of the fact that payment was in cash 
enlistment. Again it was Cameron who was the first to se 
the danger of allowing the states to bid against each other 
recruits. In order to standardize bounties,and relieve stat: 
the seeming necessity of offering advance payments themselves 
he recommended in his annual report for 1861 that $20 of the | 
eral bounty be paid in advance. There was no immediat 
sponse to this suggestion. The quotas for the first year 
raised and Cameron’s successor in the War Department wa 
well satisfied with conditions that he put a stop to recruiti: 
just at the time when the first great campaign of the war 
being inaugurated.” 

The deplorable condition in which the country found itself 
the close of the Peninsular campaign gave opportunity for th 
organization of the bounty business on a large scale. The peopl 
had been led, or allowed, to believe that the close of the war w: 
at hand, and that no more men would be needed. Consequent 
when the eall for 300,000 more volunteers came in July, 1862, t 
people were taken by surprise and were far from enthusiastic | 
their response. In the absence of any effective method of co 
cion, and because of the failure of patriotic appeals, resort 
had to the only other alternative — the increase of mercenary 
offers. The alternative was accepted by nation, state, and loc 
ity, but because of lack of legal sanction the federal government 
lagged far behind the rest in its offerings. 

11 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. I, 705. 


12 See F. A. Shannon, ‘‘State Rights and the Union Army,’’ in Mississippi Val 
ley Historical Review, XII, 65. 
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The utmost that the War Department could offer at the time 
was $40 in cash on muster in the form of premium, advanced pay, 
and bounty, and it could do this only by straining a point of law. 
A resolution of Congress of June 21, 1862, provided for the pay- 


ment of two dollars for each recruit, after the plan of Governor 
\lorgan, but without the restriction on numbers. The advance 
of a month’s pay could be accomplished by a mere arrangement 
of general orders, but the advance of $25 of the authorized 
bounty could not be made without violating the letter of the law 
providing for it. Yet William H. Seward was the first to renew 
the request of Cameron that such a plan should be adopted. After 
convineing himself, from viewing the situation in New York and 
Massachusetts, that such a step was imperative, the Secretary of 
State urged the plan upon Edwin Stanton, and succeeded in over- 
coming the latter’s scruples to such an extent that the scheme 
was undertaken. The compliant Congress, in its accustomed 
manner, legalized the act of the administration and granted an 
appropriation for its execution." 
This $40 in hand on enlistment was enough to encourage many 
a wavering man to enlist, but was scarcely enough to tempt men 
to enlist for it and then desert. The state and local bounties 
were more responsible for this abuse. The militia draft act of 
July 17, 1862,"° was responsible for leading the states from the 
early moderate bounties into the era of competitive bargaining 
for recruits. This system characterized the whole later period 
of the war. The militia act was not in letter a draft measure 
but, since the federal executive decided that such a method might 
by interpretation be employed under the act, the country found 
itself face to face with an unwelcome proposition. There was 
throughout the land a peculiar horror of drafting. A stigma 
U. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 620. The pay for the regular and volunteer 
yps had been increased from $11 to $13 by act of Aug. 6, 1861, ibid., 326. 
‘Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 182, 186-87, 207; U. S. Statutes at 
Large, XII, 509 (Act of July 5, 1862). 
U.S. Statutes at Large, XII, 598-600. This act itself provided bounties of $25 
id $50 respectively for nine-month and twelve-month volunteers, but such sums were 
paid only in exceptional cases. Since no one-year men were accepted at that time 
e $50 bounty was paid to no one; and the $25 bounty was paid legally only in the 
case of 18,884 volunteers from Pennsylvania. Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 


6/3; idem, Vol. IV, 216. By error the $25 bounty was also paid to five regiments 
‘34 men) of Vermont militia. Jbid., 217. 
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was placed upon the person who was drafted, though not at 
upon the one who volunteered solely to escape the draft, no) 
upon the mercenary recipient of enormous bounties or substitut 
fees, nor upon the slacker who furnished the latter. Governor 
local officials, independent clubs, and recruiting officers alt 
nated between describing the ignominies and horrors of drafti; 0 
and advertising the bounties they were willing to offer to voly 
teers."® 

From Maine to Iowa the plea for higher state and local b 
ties was made. The governor of Iowa urged the county boards 
of supervisors to make provision for the support of the fam 
of volunteers in order that no draft might be necessary, and 
the immediate response some counties offered bounties as hig 
$75.7  Chieago, Philadelphia, and the state of Maine 
promptly apprised the Secretary of War of their own activities 


s 


of the same nature.’* Sometimes a whole column of a newspap 
was devoted to offers of bounty from New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Ohio or el 
where.’® In Rhode Island some of the towns were reported 1 
have offered as high as $350 in extra bounties over and abo\ 
other bounties the soldiers might receive.*° No detailed r 

is given of bounties under this draft but it is not likely that n 
were offered any larger than those of Rhode Island. 

The coexistent substitute system seems to have been a 
influential factor in raising bounty rates to such high levels 
these so early in the war. Thaddeus Stevens declared t! 
his district certain conscientious objectors had been comp 


to pay as high as $1500 for substitutes.** Of course such 


as these would be a deterrent to voluntary enlistment for ar 
ordinary bounties. The irregularity of drafting, the fact tl 


16 Good illustrations are given in Joseph Wendell Muffly (ed.), S¢ 
Regiment; a History of the 148th Pennsylvania Vols. Written by the ¢ 
(Des Moines, 1904), 34. 

7 Benjamin F. Shambaugh (ed.), The Messages and Proclamations 
ernors of Iowa (Iowa City, 1903-05), II, 498-99; John Ely Briggs, ‘‘ The Er 
of Iowa Troops during the Civil War,’’ in Iowa Journal of History and P 
XV, 378-79; Chester Barney, Recollections of Field Service with the Twe 
Infantry Volunteers (Davenport, 1865), 21. 

18 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 253, 266, 269. 

19 New York Tribune, Aug. 2, 1862, has a good example on p. 8. 

20 Ibid., Aug. 6, 1862. 


21 Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 1261. 
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certain states and districts were recruiting at the same time that 
others were drafting, could do nothing less than show the differ- 
ence in value between bounties and substitute fees. Consequent- 
ly the mercenary drifted to the source of highest profit, and boun- 
ties had to be increased to restore the equilibrium. Sometimes 
the same man received bounty as well as the pay of a substitute, 
for the government allowed substitutes and drafted men alike to 
volunteer and secure the $100 federal bounty.” Yet it did not 
prove profitable to do so. The man who served as a nine-months 
substitute in 1862 was free to receive the high bounties of 1863, 
while the man who enlisted for three years in 1862 was practical 
ly excluded from any other extra emoluments for the rest of the 
war. 

The reorganization of recruiting on a mercenary basis was 
completed in 1863. The enrollment act took the place of the 
militia draft act as a scourge to stimulate recruiting and, because 
of its wider scope and more centralized administration, was more 
effective as an incentive for increasing bounties. The effect was 
largely of an indirect nature. The enrollment act provided that 
he $100 federal bounty should be paid to drafted men and sub 
stitutes as well as to volunteers, thus tending to neutralize the 
effect of local and state bounties, as previously offered, at the 
same time that it increased the inducement for mercenaries to 
become substitutes. 

On the other hand, the clause of the enrollment act permitting 
drafted persons to pay $300 in lieu of furnishing substitutes,’ 
tended to limit the price that the latter could charge to the same 
amount. This would tend to limit the total reward of the sub- 
stitute to $400, because few would pay more to a substitute than 
they would have to pay as commutation. Correspondingly, the 
general tendency was to bring the bounties up to the same level. 
Men would not be inclined to serve as volunteers for any less 
than they could get as substitutes. In practice this principle 
worked out with great precision. In New York and New Eng- 
land, where the mercenary element was most noticeable in 1863, 
the prevailing local and state bounties totaled $300,%* which, 

22 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. II, 653; Vol. III, 58. 


U. 8. Statutes at Large, XII, 733. 
24 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V. 740, 742. 
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added to the federal bounty, exactly equalled the maximum for 
substitutes. But it should not be inferred that this sum was 
everywhere paid to substitutes, nor that the amount of bounty 
might not rise much higher than the prevailing fees for substi 
tutes. In fact the matter was also greatly influenced at tir 
by the state of the market. When too many candidates flo 

to Philadelphia and the market became drugged, some of 

sold themselves for as low as $50, $150 was a moderate price, a1 
a fee of $250 was considered exorbitant. Yet at the same ti 


in Massachusetts, substitutes were getting from $250 to $3: 
and in parts of New York as high a price as $500 is record 
But both of these cases represent the extremes and not the n 
mal condition of the market. In general the government maxi 
mum was pretty closely adhered to for bounties as well as { 
substitutes. The highest bounty recorded for the draft of 18 
exclusive of the amount paid by the United States, was $402.74, 
the average for a New York district.” 

While the states were thus shifting to a high bounty basis t 
War Department was considering similar measures. Two acts of 
March 3, 1863, renewed previous offers of $50 and $100 for on 
and two-year men respectively, but these authorizations were ig 
nored by the War Department.*’ Instead, the Provost Marshal 
General made the commutation clause of the enrollment act th 
excuse for a federal system of higher bounties. Since the $300 
paid by persons wishing to avoid service when drafted was t 
be used by the United States to secure substitutes, it was co! 
sidered feasible, on the suggestion of Senator Henry Wilso: 
Massachusetts, to offer it as a bounty instead. This would b 
all the better for the mercenary, since it would enable him to s 
cure not only a high state and local but also a high federal 
bounty. Consequently it was decided to try out the scheme eve! 
before the draft for the year was held.** 

Accordingly, on June 25, 1863, orders were issued offering not 
only the regular $100 bounty but also an additional $300 plus 
the two dollar premium and a month’s pay in advance to all me! 

25 New York Tribune, Aug. 7, 1863. 

26 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 740. 

270. S. Statutes at Large, XII, 734, 743-44; Rebellion Records, Series I] 

V, 798-99. 
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s 


enlisting within a limited period for five years’ service in the 


regular army. The same favor was also extended to veterans 

the service who would reénlist for an additional three years. 
Only $40 was to be paid on enlistment, the rest to be distributed 
n $090 payments pretty evenly throughout the period of service 


ith a balanee on discharge, and thus again the absence of a 
large initial payment limited the opportunities of deserters and 

yunty brokers.” 

This precedent was shortly followed by a eradual extension 
of $300 bounties to all volunteers for three years. The process 
was at first hesitating and slow. The initial offer was made to 
Governor Oliver P. Morton of Indiana on September 14, 1863, 
but was to apply only to volunteers in excess of the quota. 
Thereafter, following a good deal of controversy and accusa 

ms of favoritism, the offer was made general to all the states, 
about October 17. Finally, on December 24, 1863, the order was 
made inelusive of all three-year volunteers, whether entering 
new or old regiments. 

Meanwhile, Congress became convinced that the War Depart- 
nent had over-stepped its authority. Senator John Sherman, al- 
ready the watch-dog of the treasury, feared the exhaustion of 
the funds. Senator William Pitt Fessenden resented the pre 
sumption of the War Department. Henry Wilson, seeing the 
trend of opinion in the Senate and saying nothing about his part 
is instigator of the War Department’s plan, proposed that they 
accept the fait accompli but limit its operation to January 5, 
1864, then only a fortnight away. It was the enactment of this 
idea by a joint resolution of December 25" that led to the throw- 
ing open of bounties in such an indiscriminate way. January 

 Tbid., 414-15. 


Ibid., 795-96. 
For the controversy see ibid., 799, 836, 850-51, 859, 875 


rs 


f opinion, because of faulty records, about the date 


given abov 
s given by Provost Marshal General James B. Fry in his final rep 


\ JS 


A comparison with numerous other contemporary documer 
s estimate is at least a week late. See the following citati 
m, Vol. ITI, 983; Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 59, 
Series IIT, Vol. IIT, 892, 827-29, 878-80, 887, 888-90, 913, 829 
Rebellion Records, Series ITI, Vol. IIT, 1189, 
Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 59, 76-77. 
*U. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 400. The resolution prol 


y federal bounties other than those established by law 
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0, 1864, was the date set for the next ensuing draft, and the \ 
Department thought it best to take all possible advantage 
opportunities to secure volunteers by extra-legal bounties befo: 
the prohibition became effective. 

Sut the draft was not held on schedule time. The insist: 
of the governors that they be given more time to fill their qu 
by volunteering was heeded, but this necessitated the continu 





of the high federal bounty. Fry and Stanton felt that it 
be a breach of faith to end the practice before the draft was 
and so they prevailed upon President Lincoln to appeal to ¢ 
gress for another stay ol execution.”® Congress complied 
the request and sanctioned the continuance of the higher am 
till March 1, 1864, but, since the new resolution did not pass t 
January 13,°° a hiatus of a few days was created during ' 
the practice had to be suspended. During this interval Stant 
had some difficulty in restraining the impetuosity of the g& 
nors. Governor Morton, especially, insisted that he be alk 
to antedate enlistments during this time to before January 5, 
nothing but a sharp refusal on the part of Stanton could restr: 
him.*? 

The first concession of Congress merely led to the deman 
another. As March 1, 1864, approached with the quotas stil 
filled, the demand for a further continuance of high federal b: 


) 4 
| 


ties was made through the regular channels, and as before it 
complied with. It was not till April 1, 1864, that the exces 
federal bounties were finally stopped.*’ But in the interin 
final concession had to be made to the state governors, as a co! 
cession to the hysteria of recruiting: the initial payme 
bounty was increased. Governor Morton was again the | 
of the movement for the concession, but he was ably assist 
the governor of New Hampshire. Together they succeed 
riding down the fears of Provost Marshal General James B 
that the increase would tempt men to desert. The result was 
compromise. Instead of $100, as was requested, the initial 
ment was to be increased from $40 to $75, but the govern 


35 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 4-6. 
86 U, S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 400. 
87 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 8, 18, 21, 24, 27. 


38 Jbid., 141-42, 148; U. 8. Statutes at Large, XIII, 403. 
® Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 154; Vol. V, 798. 
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ere permitted to advance the payment themselves and collect 
later from the federal treasury, in order to speed the money to 
the reeruits.*° 
With these acts, orders, and local efforts, the second phase of 
the mercenary development reached its climax. Most of the 
evils accompanying it had long since become apparent to all who 
did not close their eyes to escape conviction. The militia draft 
1862 had revealed the infinite possibilities for abuse with 


lich the system was inevitably permeated. Men like Henry 


Wilson and less outspoken ones who favored the $300 commuta 
tion saw, as the chief evil then developed, the exorbitant prices 
demanded by substitutes for their services. Some of these same 
men, and Thaddens Stevens in particular, were ready to defend 
a far worse evil, namely the disarrangement of credits to dis 
tricts for recruits, caused by the higher bids of the richer com 
nunities.” 

Here was a situation that was often deplorable. Some of the 
backward or rural communities where money was scarce could 
not afford to offer more than very moderate bounties. Sut at 
the same time numerous other centers of wealth could and did, 
almost without effort, raise immense funds for extremely high 
bounties and their offers were widely advertised. The result 
was that when a draft was announced men flocked to the centers 
of highest bounty, leaving the low bounty areas almost denuded 
of able-bodied men. Then when the draft came the more favored 
communities had their quotas completely filled, without supply- 
ing any but the mercenarily inclined persons from their own 
midst. At the same time the draft had to be invoked to raise 
troops from the very regions from which the mercenaries had 
come. Some places furnished almost no men from their own 
ranks, while others were compelled to bear the burden for both; 
yet the latter received no more credit than the former. As early 
as August, 1862, some communities had only women, old men, 
and boys left. One township in Iowa reported that it had only 

40 Idem, Vol. III, 831-32, 844-45, 983-84, 995, 996-97; Vol. IV, 28-29, 34, 37. 

“Cf. post, note 88. Stevens had earlier opposed the $300 clause, while stoutly 

olding the right to furnish substitutes, Cong. Globe, 37 Cong., 3 Sess., 1261-62, 
1291-92. Among the stoutest defenders of the $300 clause were Henry Wilson and 


James G. Blaine. For expressions of their opinions see idem, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 143, 
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two men between eighteen and forty-five remaining, after { 
first coercive effort was made.” 
In 1863 other states began to recruit so effectively an 


] 


the foreigners and other mercenaries of New York City that 
practice was forbidden by law. Even then, because of the hig 
bounties elsewhere, the drain continued, and the state and 
could secure no relief even from the War Department. \\ 
credit was asked for troops enlisted from New York by ot 
states, Governor Horatio Seymour was assured by the Judg 
Advocate General that the men could not be credited to two st 
at the same time, and that there was no way to make the ot 
states give up the eredits.** Governor John Brough of Ohio | 
similar complaints to make, and the general impression ot! 
public was that this practice was universally prevalent.“ 
Such inequalities were hard to adjust. In truth, there 
too many influential persons interested in the perpetuatior 
the system, even to secure legislative relief. An effort to ar 
the enrollment act of July 4, 1864, so as to require the eredit 
of each recruit or substitute to his home district was oppos 


openly by Thaddeus Stevens, and silently by the majority 
Congress. Stevens contended that it was the right of the } 
that furnished the money to receive the credits.” Money, 
men, should be the eriterion of patriotism. Only that loc: 
was lacking in patriotism which failed to fill its own quotas, 1 
gardless of how many men it furnished for the relief of its ri 
neighbors. This was the sentiment prevailing when into th 
as passed, specific directions were incorporated that the 
where the volunteer or substitute enlisted should receive lis 
eredit.“°. Even the War Department was not above such 
siderations. To assure the reénlistment of veterans, ord 
were issued on January 6 and 12, 1864, directing that the: 
credited, not to the districts from which they had originalls 
listed or their home districts, but to whatever place that claimed 
them in consequence of bounties then being paid.’ Sey 

42 Briggs, loc. cit., 355-56. 

‘3 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. III, 703-6 

44 Idem, Vol. IV, 1149-50; Vol. V, 674-75 

45 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 3148; ide m, 35 Cong., 2 Sess.. 1034 
Statutes at Large, XIII, 379. 

460. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 379. 

47 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 9, 26. 
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protested against this as before, but with equal futility. New 
Jersey and Massachusetts were, it seems, paying from $350 to 
$400 to members of New York regiments in the service, and their 
home state was helpless to remedy the situation unless she out 
bid her neighbors for the veterans of her own corps.* 

A still worse evil of the mercenary system was the temptation 
it offered recruits to desert. This crime of bounty jumping, as 
it was ealled, was due not only to the depravity of the mercenary 
himself, but also to the influence of bounty or substitute bro- 
kers. These latter parasites sprang into existence as soon as 
the militia draft of 1862 began. At once their advertisements 
appeared in the newspapers, inviting able-bodied men to call on 
them and secure the largest possible offers before enlisting.” 
These brokers or their agents went about from state to state, 
sometimes claiming to be official state recruiting agents, and ear- 
ried off men, by promise of even fabulous sums of money, to en 
list in other states. Then, taking advantage of the dependency 

: of the victims upon him, the agent usually succeeded in fleecing 
the recruits out of most of the bounty or substitute money, which 
was rightfully their due.*° Henry Wilson, upon whose shoulders 
rested much of the responsibility for the mercenary system, 
claimed personal knowledge of many such cases of swindling. 
In one of them the victim had been drugged and carried off while 
unconscious, and before his head cleared he had been enlisted 
with the promise of $1200 bounty, of which he actually got $100." 
Similar eases are related of crimping in Canada, where men 
could be induced to cross the border and enlist for as little as 
$100, which they seldom received.” 

But these innocent victims were only a small proportion of 
the total. There were at all times countless individuals who 
were willing to codperate with the brokers or play a lone hand 
| against the government. These would enlist for the large eash 
ed offers with the sole intention of deserting at the first opportuni 
ty. When this chance came they would move to another locality 

Ibid., 215-16. 

For a good example see New York Tribune, Aug. 20, 1862 

Briggs, loc. cit., 377. 

Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 605. Wilson was still in favor of the mercenary 
stem, but was at the time trying to curb the powers of the bounty brokers 


* New York Tribune, Aug. 8, 1862. 
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and repeat the trick. For the more than 268,000 desertions f1 
the ranks during the war, Colonel Fry ascribed large bounti 
one of the chief causes. One such bounty jumper after | 
capture contessed to having’ deserted thirty two times.** 
complete quotas of certain New York districts, it was said, 
practically filled with bounty jumpers, who at once began t 
sert in wholesale numbers. 

In time the bounty jumpers reduced their art to an effic 
system. They banded together in squads, employed all ma 
of gum-shoe-detective disguises, in order to escape detection, 
migrated from place to place, half enlisting here and half ther 
the remaining half in each case devoting their efforts to 
their comrades. In January, 1865, it was estimated that fro: 
3000 to 5000 such gangsters were revelling on Manhattan Is! 
alone, and at the head of each gang was a bounty broker.” | 
single raid by a government official 590 of ‘‘the most desperat 
villains unhung’’ were captured, most of whom had deserted 
from three to twenty times each.” 


Strangely enough, it was found that the mercenary syste 
sometimes even deterred enlistments. This was due principa 


to two causes closely related. First, the steadily increasi 
bounties from 1862 to 1864 led many a man to withhold his s 
vices on the same principle that a farmer holds his hogs o1 
rising market. There was always the chance that a higher pi 


would be paid soon, and one might just as well sell his serv! 
at the peak of the market. Second, there was the ever-pres 
possibility, eventually realized, that the commutation claus 
would be repealed, and that the demand for substitutes would 
greatly increase all mercenary offers. Of course these consider 
ations had no weight with the professional bounty jumpers and 
their brokers, since they were always at hand, but others, w 
might in many respects have made fairly effective soldiers, we! 
thus deterred. Consequently quotas were filled too largely |! 
bounty jumpers and commutation credits, and the army failed 
profit thereby. 

& > Re he llion Records, Series LIT, Vol. V~, 677 78. 

54 Ibid., 725. He was sentenced to the penitentiary for four years 

Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 2294. 

‘6 New York Tribune, Jan. 2, 1865. 

7 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 1231. 

58 Idem, Vol. V, 675. 
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Another indictment of the mercenary system was based on the 
fact that it produced very inferior soldiers, even when they re 
ained in the service. And this leads to the still more damaging 
fact that such human derelicts as were frequently admitted to 
he service would never have passed muster had it not been for 
he corruption of numerous government officials. The evidence 
on this point is plentiful and reliable. From carefully collected 
information, Governor John Brough of Ohio was convinced that 
many of the subordinate provost marshalships in his state were 
filled with tools of the bounty brokers. He claimed positive 
knowledge of certain men, hitherto penniless, who retired from 


;*7 


such positions ‘‘with handsome competencies. 


Certain speci- 
fied officials of Cincinnati he even found guilty of licensing the 
brokers, who then perpetrated the grossest of frauds and plead- 
ed their official permits in justification.” 

The Provost Marshal General’s bureau itself admitted of such 
abuses in abundance and recited unsavory details of suddenly 
enriched officials and of bribes to examining physicians, both to 
secure false exemptions and improper acceptances. Yet most of 
the acts were so adroitly performed that it was hard to find clues 
to fix definite guilt. Even Colonel Fry admitted that the bro- 
kers had practically monopolized the recruiting business.’ Cor- 
ruption among the officials in western New York was the subject 
of that ever memorable quarrel in Congress between Roscoe 
Conkling and James G. Blaine.** So commonly known were 
these practices that they even became the butt of the jokes of 
the comie artists.” 

The type of recruit let into the army by this combination of 
swindlers and modern Catalines has been ably described by var- 
ious persons. A newspaper described the recruits as including 
“cripples from birth; men partially blind; idiots from town 
[poor] farms; people with hernia of long standing; puny boys of 
fourteen or fifteen; men being constantly claimed as subjects of 
other Governments; graduates from the Five Points of New 

89 Idem, Vol. IV, 606, 1149-50. 

60 Idem, Vol. V, 832, 839. Fry’s statement p. 674. 


*1 Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess., 2151 et seq., especially p. 2294. For Fry’s side 
f the story see, James Barnet Fry, The Conkling und Blaine-Fry Controversy, in 
S66 (New York, 1893). 


*2 See for example the cartoon in Harper’s Weekly, VIII, 64. 
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York; escaped prisoners from the Dry Tortugas; rebel adventw 
ers from Canada and elsewhere; some who have suffered by 
years of paralysis; and hundreds who cannot understand 
word of the English language. 7° Tf this statement 
considered too gross an exaggeration, it may well be check 
with an estimate from the War Department. The bounty system, 
said one of the officials, bestowed the federal uniform ‘‘w 
branded felons; upon blotched and bloated libertines and pi 
upon thieves, burglars, and vagabonds; upon the riff-raff of ¢ 
ruption and scoundrelism of every shade and degree ot 
famy.’’** 


Extreme as these two statements are they actually omit ce: 
tain other undesirable elements that should have been includ 
Escaped confederate conscripts were allowed in the arm 


early as 1863, without federal bounty but with no restrictions 
state and local remuneration.*” President Lincoln himself aut 
orized recruiting from the inmates of the Rock Island fede: 
prison.* Congress permitted the states to recruit behind 
federal lines in the confederate states to such an extent that 
even interfered with the discipline and effectiveness ot 
army.” The anxiety of the governors to secure recruits f! 
insurgent states is shown by the fact that New Hampshir 
fered such persons a bounty of $500 when the offer to her 
citizens was only $300. If to all this motley assortme: 
added the culprits before the bar who were given their ¢ 
of gong to jail or taking the bounty and going to the arn 
noteworthy aggregation of recruits may be pictured. 

While combing mercenaries from all these out-of-the-way) 
ces, it may well be conjectured that the foreign field was not 1 
lected. Not counting the numerous immigrants tempted to t 
country by high wages during the war, and ultimately fi 
themselves in the army, quite a number were imported express 

63 Idem, IX, 18. 

64 Rebellion Records, Series LIT, Vol, V, 831. 

65 Idem, Vol. III, 834. 

66 Idem, Vol. LV, 680. 

67 Act of July 4, 1864, referred to above. For tl ffeet on Sherm 
Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 609. 

68 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 536-3 

689 New York Tribune, Jan. 2, 1865. 
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and by official action for use in the army, or at least to fill quotas. 
Henry Wilson asserted with some pride that Massachusetts had 
imported 907 men from Germany for use in four regiments that 
needed filling up.*° It seems certain that a large proportion of 
the largely-increased Irish immigration of the war period was 
utilized by the army, yet it cannot be definitely shown that for- 
eign-born persons in the aggregate carried more than their share 
of the burden of fighting in the war, in proportion to their num 
bers in the United States.” 

None saw the poor quality of the mercenary soldiery more 
clearly than the veterans in the army who had enlisted early in 
the war with only nominal bounties. They could look upon the 
conscripts with a certain amount of respect, but they had no use 
for the bounty men of the mercenary era. The latter were 
taunted as bounty-bought, and were told that good sound mules 
could have been bought more cheaply. The general attitude was 
one of distrust and disapproval of these victims of greed. But 
most miserable of all the objects of the jibes of veterans were the 
bounty jumpers who had failed finally to make their escape.” 

A final indictment against the bounty system, in itself some- 
what of an anticlimax, was its excessive eost. Aside from all 
sums paid to soldiers in the way of pay, commutation of subsis 

Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 607. 
The Count of Paris was convinced that the American-born soldiers were more 
sus in the army than if the troops had been recruited by a draft bearing 
y upon all residents of the country. See Louis Philippe Albert d’Orléans, 
mte de Paris, History of the Civil War in America (Philadelphia, 1875-88), I, 180 
(nother observer, Benjamin Althorp Gould, in his Investigations in the Military 


{ thropological Statistics of American Soldiers (New York, 1869), is otherwise 


ced. His figures are accepted as final by Albert Bernhardt Faust in The 
Element in the United States. . . (Boston, 1909), I, 523-25 T 
rures give the English 45,508, Irish 144,221, and Germans 176,817 soldiers r 


tively in the army. On this basis it is figured that the Irish, in proportio 


numbers, furnished an excess of 5169 and the Germans 28,596 
thetieal racial quotas. The same figures show the native-bort 
slightly below their proper proportion. The estimates are far from « 
ey are based on incomplete estimates of the total number enrolled in the 
1 they ignore the more than 186,000 negro troops, who should certainly be in 
the list of native-born Americans. 
Julian Wisner Hinkley, Narrative of Service with the Third Wisconsin Infantry 
lison, 1912), 64; Philippe Régis de Trobriand, Four Years with the Army of the 
tomae (Boston, 1889), 331-32; Olynthus B. Clark (ed.), Downing’s Civil War 
1 (Des Moines, 1916), 226, 268; Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. ITT, 
S34; Harper’s Weekly, VII, 579. 
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tence, and clothing allowance there was granted gratuitously | 
the period of the war no less than three-quarters of a billion d 
lars by nation, state, locality, and individuals solely as indu 
ments to enlistment. This was practically equal to the 
amount of the wages paid to the army for the entire period of t 
war. It was somewhat in excess of the total expenses of 
Quarter Master General’s bureau, more than twice the cost 
subsistence, and nearly five times the cost of ordnance and sw 
plies.” 

As opposed to this expensive method of recruiting, the Provost 
Marshal General estimated that, under a rigid draft, men could 
be obtained for $12 to $15 each, as the bureau was then 
erated.” 

Such were the evil effects of the mercenary system which wer 
everywhere known before Congress began to raise the leg 
bounty above the level established in 1861. From the start th 
War Department had tried to ameliorate the worst abuses, but it 
had never been able to accomplish much. The payment of fed 
eral bounties in installments lessened chances of desertion but 
its payment to substitutes merely added to the temptations o! 
that class of mercenaries.** Colonel Fry was early convinced o! 


the evils of the system and longed for a way to extricate the cow 
try from its tentacles.” But even he had, in a period of weak 


ness, been a party to the giving of federal bounties three a1 
four times as large as those sanctioned by law. Yet, at the sa 
time that these unauthorized bounties were being paid, an effort 
was being made to substitute official recruiting agents for bount 
brokers in bringing in volunteers. Each enrollment district was 


73 Shannon, loc. cit., 70. 

74 The total recorded for wages June 30, 1861, to June 30, 1865, was $82 
324.73, Rebellion Records, Series IIT, Vol. II, 748; Vol. III, 984; Vol. IV, 869 
V, 200. The figures in Vol. V, 204, are the total expenditures of and for the bu 
and include much more than mere wages of officers and enlisted men. The 
cost of the Quarter Master General’s bureau for five years beginning June 30, 18 
was $678,089,637.94, idem, Vol. I, 681; Vol. II, 787-88; Vol. III, 1120; Vol 
876-77; Vol. V, 251-52. The Ordnance Bureau spent $162,734,207.62, idem, Vol. 1 
850; Vol. III, 931; Vol. IV, 799; Vol. V, 140. Subsistence cost $361,786,991.5 
ibid., 1039. 

75 Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 995-96. 

76 After the passage of the enrollment act of July 4, 1864, it was de 
federal bounty to drafted men and substitutes was unwarranted, idem, Vol. " % 
77 Idem, Vol. III, 1177-78. 
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have one such agent who was to be paid $15 for each raw re 
uit and $25 for each veteran, and who was not to receive any 

ther emolument, even of bounty money. Such a system, while 
iu from ideal, if allowed to work would surely have been pre 
ferable to the existing practice. Fry insisted that it was pro- 
ductive of good results while it lasted. But popular opinion, 
probably inspired by the brokers, was against it, and it was 
shortly abandoned.** Thereafter the business fell back into the 
hands of the brokers, who practically monopolized it from that 
time on." 

Still another attempt was made by the War Department to 
limit abuses. This time it was aimed at the bounty jumpers. On 


December 27, 1864, it was ordered that all money in the posses- 


sion of recruits upon muster, in excess of $20, should be taken 
from them and held to their credit for later disposal.” It is ex- 
tremely improbable that this scheme would ever have met with 
success, even if the war had lasted long enough to give it a fair 
trial. It was too easy for the bounty jumper to transfer his ex- 
tra funds to another for safe keeping until he could make good 
his eseape. 

There were those in Congress, also, who favored checking the 
abuses of the mercenary system, or of abolishing it altogether. 
Some of this sentiment was brought out in the debate over the 
War Department bounties of 1863. Senator John Sherman, in 
particular, declared the bounties to be unnecessary and too ex- 
pensive, and advocated in their stead the fair enforcement of 
the enrollment (or, as it was unpopularly called, conscription) 
law. Yet he did not attempt to explain how an act so manifestly 
unfair as that of March 3, 1863, could ever be fairly enforced. 
The only evil he saw was the drain on the treasury. He was per- 
fectly willing that the more obnoxious loeal bounties should con- 
tinue.” 


A much more advanced stand was taken by Representative 
John M. Broomall of Pennsylvania in 1864. His proposal was 


78 Ibid., 827-829; idem, Vol. V, 635. The recruiting officer system, which had been 
inaugurated in September, 1863, was curtailed March 1, 1864, and stopped entirely 
on July 19, following, ibid., 797. 

79 Ibid., 635. 

80 Idem, Vol. IV, 1015-17. 

81 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 59. 
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that no substitutions whatever should be allowed, that the draft 
should be for one year, and that the pay should be $30 a mont 
in lieu of all bounties. So outrageous did such a plan seem t] 


it was defeated at once without a division.** The old system w 


too deeply ingrafted upon the nation and its Congress to allo 
them to consider such a proposal. At a time when the provos' 
marshals all over the country were exerting every effort to cay 
ture bounty jumpers, when court martials were trying and s 
tencing them as rapidly as they could be apprehended, why 
some of the worst of them were being shot as examples, Cor 
gress, unmoved by this phase of the evil, stolidly upheld the la 
under which the evil flourished. 

No ameliorative legislation was passed until the last we: 
of the war and then the provisions enacted made the causes 0 
the evils worse and tried merely to hit at the consequences. 
1864 the only remedy adopted was to abolish commutation 
cept for conscientious objectors, but this merely created a great 
er demand for substitutes, thus increasing the evils of the me: 
cenary system. The same act restored high federal bounties 
Enlistments should be for one, two, or three years with bounties 
of $100 for each year of enlistment. One-third of the amo 
was to be paid on muster, one-third at the middle, and one-thi 
at the end of the period of enlistment.** This gave the thre: 
vear volunteer $100 on enlistment, thus contributing more to t 
tendency to desert than any previous federal bounty had don 

The bounties thus authorized represented a compromise on | 
question between those who favored high sums and thos¢ 
favored still higher ones. Those who stood for impartial « 
scription were too few and inconsequential to make any impres 
sion. That the bounties as provided did not represent the + 
treme of the demands in Congress is shown by the fact that 
proposal to pay as high as $400 both to volunteers and subst 
tutes was rejected in favor of the system established. Sn 
another section of the act repealed the earlier enrollment act 
this plan for the government to add $400 to the already bloat: 
prices of substitutes seems like nothing short of complicity wit 

82 Ibid., 3316. 


83 New York Tribune, Sept. 7, 1863, Jan. 2, 1865; Harper’s Weekly, VII, 57 


84 Act of July 4, 1864, U. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 379. 


85 Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 1 Sess., 3378-79. 
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the substitute brokers. To the credit of Senator Wilson it should 
be said that it was on his motion that this provision was stricken 
out in so far as it applied to substitutes.*® 

Thaddeus Stevens stood for the highest of bounties. He would 
increase commutation from draft from $300 to $500 and spend 

e inereased revenues through bounties. He would pay $500 
for a two-year enlistment, one-half of it on muster,*’ regardless 
of the effect on desertions. The only consideration was the fil- 
ling of quotas without draft, and the continued immunity from 
personal service on the part of the man of wealth. In like man- 
ner he opposed schemes for crediting men only to their home dis- 
tricts. His argument, like that of politicians of a later genera 
tion, centered on the discrimination against the poor, just as if 
the whole mercenary system had been intended as a device for 
the dispensation of national charity. 

Such arguments as those of Stevens had their weight within 
Congress and without, and so widely were they accepted that it 
is difficult to ascertain, without other supplementary evidence, 
whether the different adherents to the mercenary standard were 
influenced by personal motives, credulity, or mental obfuscation. 
Even so critical a person as Andrew D. White takes some pride, 
in his Autobiography, in telling how he favored the state boun 
ties of New York, censured Horace Greeley for opposing a 
bounty bill, and sympathized with a judge who had been found 
guilty of conniving with bounty jumpers.** This seems to have 
been a typical sentiment of the time and makes it easier to under- 
stand how the professional politicians could adopt the position 
they took, and how the untutored public could applaud their 
stand. 

With such sentiments prevailing, the country, in the latter 
part of 1864, established a new altitude record in the matter of 
mereenary inducements, both in the average and in the aggre- 
gate. The crest was reached in federal bounties when, on Nov- 
vember 28, 1864, the War Department offered a special bounty 
of $300, in addition to the congressional bounty, to veterans of 

86 Ibid., 3379. 

*t Ibid., 3316, 3322. 

*8 Idem, 2 Sess., 1075. For contrary opinions, plans, and arguments see idem, 
1 Sess., 3381-83, 3386-87. 

» Autobiography of Andrew Dickson White. . . (New York, 1905), I, 112, 128, 
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two years’ service who would volunteer in ‘‘ Hancock’s Corps.’ 
This $300 was to be paid in full on muster. Also, if the volu 
teer enlisted for three years, he received the initial $100 of 
legal bounty at the same time,” thus making a total of $400 ) 
at muster, and by far the largest immediate inducement offe 
by the federal government during the war. Add to this the | 
and state bounties, which in some instances exceeded $1000, 
in cash, and a recruit in ‘‘ Hanecock’s Corps’’ really received 
very princely wage for his very few months of service. 

This again was a violation of the legal limits set by Congr 
and allowed as much as $600 to a man who actually served o 
his three-year term. Yet this service was not popular, beca 
it was expressly stipulated that no recruit would be credited t 
any district other than the one to which he owed liability to draft 
Consequently, only actual residents of the high-bounty districts 
could obtain the largest local, in addition to the special federa 
bounty. The difference in amount of bounties offered by various 
localities was so great that most mercenaries could afford t 


forego the federal offer in order to receive the more prince! 
local bounties of the high-bidding districts. Consequently, t! 


corps languished. Hancock claimed, and the same sentiment 
was announced in Congress, that the plan was a failure. Thy 
bounty brokers were against it and they controlled five-sixthis 
the recruiting. The total number in the corps on April 30, 1865, 
was only 4422." 

Such undue anxiety on the part of the federal government t 
encourage enlistment by means of bounties might seem strang' 
in view of the fact that the weapon of conscription was ever al 
hand, ready for use as needed. The strangeness is illusory. Vet 
erans were wanted for this corps, which was intended to be used 
as a lance head — which intention may also have had some effect 
upon the tardiness of its recruiting. Such veterans could not b 
procured by draft, since they were exempt. In the second place, 
when it is reealled that the enrollment, or conscription, act was 
the work of the advocates of state rights, so far as recruiting 
was concerned, it is easy to understand the operation of the law 

90 Rebellion Records, Series I, Vol. XLII, Pt. III, 728; idem, Series III, Vo! 


970-71. 


91 Tbid., 1088-89; Cong. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess., 1074-75. 
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that they framed. Conscription was not popular in the states. 
A sort of conscription act might be passed as an inducement to 
\ lunteering, but it was impolitie for its advocates to make it 
pplicable where any other method would avail. As politicians 

y must ‘‘keep their fences in repair.’’ The War Department 

| also in mind the attempt to equalize bounties, and this was 
ts second error. The plan could not succeed in the face of the 
determination of each state that had the money, to heave its re 
sponsibility upon its poorer neighbors. 


[It was in 1864 that local bounties also reached their climax. 


They began to soar before the draft of April, 1864, and reached 
their peak under the call of July 18 of that year. In February a 
new regiment recruiting in New York City offered $852 to veter 
ans and $677 to raw recruits, $300 being in cash on muster. In 
January of the following year the board of supervisors raised 
the county bounty alone to $1000.*° Under the call of July 18, 
1864, the average bounty for a whole conscription district in New 
York was $1060 a man,which sum was very closely approximated 
by the average of $1055.95 paid by an Illinois district. The high 
est bounties within these districts must have greatly exceeded 
these averages. Many other districts paid anywhere from $1000 
ondown. There was not a state in the Union, except California 
and Oregon, which were not relied on for troops, but offered 
some state or local bounty, and only five of the twenty-three 
states, including the District of Columbia, paid an aggregate 
bounty of less than a million dollars during the last twenty 
months of the war. New York topped the list with a total of 
over $86,000,000 and Kansas stood at the foot with only a little 
over $57,000." 

Besides paying such extreme bounties, the states were con 
stantly exerting their influence upon the federal government for 
further immunity and freedom from federal supervision than 
they already enjoyed.” Sometimes the correspondence with the 
War Department was of the coaxing type, other times it was a 

*2 Harper’s Weekly, VIII, 85. 

%3 New York Tribune, Jan. 2, 1865. 

%* West Virginia, Kentucky, Rhode Island, and the District of Columbia were 

ther states paying less than $1,000,000. Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 
741-49, 


Shannon, loc. cit., 69-70. 
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sharp reminder that War Department orders or orders of com 
manding generals were in conflict with state laws. If the gover 





nor found favor in the eye of the administration, the ordey 
would be rescinded. An example of the sharper type of corr 
spondence is seen in an interchange between Governor William 
A. Buckingham of Connecticut, and General John A. Dix, whic! 
ended in a complete surrender to the governor’s demands. D 


had had the temerity to attempt to hinder the operations of t 
bounty brokers by ordering the payment of all bounties direct); 
into the hands of the recruits for whom they were intended. But 


the prevailing practice was for the state to pay the sum to t 
broker and let him divide it up at his own discretion. Cor 
quently, Buckingham objected to Dix’s order and cited the stat 
law which stipulated that the bounty should be ‘‘paid to th 
der of’’ the recruit. Dix protested that his only purpose was t 
prevent extortions, but Buckingham insisted that it interfered 
with recruiting and, consequently, he appealed to the War D. 
partment to over-ride Dix’s order. Inasmuch as the bount 
brokers had practically a monopoly on recruiting at the tir 
Buckingham was probably correct in asserting that the order 
was hindering operations. Colonel Fry took this into considera 
tion, as well as the legal issue involved, and conceded the p: 
to the governor. Yet his argument did not at all agree with h 
other professions on this matter when he said ‘‘It is 
well-established fact that no material success will at this tim: 
tend volunteer recruiting without the intervention of recruiti 
agents [bounty brokers]. General Dix’s order in this case « 
them off, and, though it prevents frauds, it stops recruiting 
cures the disease by killing the patient.’’ Stanton seconded 1 
recommendation of his subordinate, and Dix was instructed t 
withdraw the offending order.” 

The extent to which it was possible for government offic! 
involve themselves in the machinations of the bounty brokers 
above recorded, was almost unlimited. Enough eviden 
available to show that the practice was extensive, and the « 
ample cited is sufficient to show how easily state and federa 
ficials could submit to the situation. The degree of the con 

% Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. IV, 439-45 


request that was denied see ibid., 398. 
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ity of trusted public servants in this business, in at least one in- 
stance, is shown in a letter read before Congress to illustrate the 
conditions in western New York. There, in order to fill their 
quotas as nearly as possible with outsiders, ‘‘a bounty of $725 
was provided for every recruit, and each [county] supervisor 
was authorized to procure men. If recruits could be had for less 
than the above-mentioned sum, the difference accrued to the su 
pervisor. The board of supervisors thus became a board of 
wunty brokers’’ making contracts with other brokers for sup- 
plies of men.” 

With the dawning of the year 1865 another attempt was made 
by the more disinterested persons in Congress to correct a few 
of the abuses to which the mercenary system had been the father. 
In January a memorial from influential citizens of Philadelphia 
made to Congress certain specific suggestions for change. They 
asked, first, that no draft should be made for less than one year; 
second, that in order to discourage local bounties and the traffic 
in recruits, the government bounty should be given only to those 
who reeeived no local bounty; third, that every sub-district be 
credited with its own residents regardless of where they credited 
themselves, and that the recruiting in insurrectionary districts 
be abandoned; and finally, that no credit be given any district for 
recruits who deserted. Because these restrictions would limit 
recruiting, it was thought that moderate federal bounties should 
be retained.** Not an item in this memorial was aimed at the 
underlying faults of the enrollment laws. The right of substitu- 
tion, the bounty principle, and drafting only as a persuasive 
measure were to be retained, leaving to the bounty brokers the 
problem of devising some new means of circumventing the law. 
Yet even such steps as these were described as attempts to estab- 
lish a system like the French Directory. 

A bill modelled on lines similar to those in the memorial was 
presented to Congress shortly afterward. It carefully limited 
the method of presentation of substitutes, requiring personal of- 
fering by the drafted person, provided fines as high as $1000 and 


imprisonment up to two years for depriving a man of his bounty, 


ordered degradation and dismissal for officers accepting unfit 
™ Cong. Globe, 39 Cong., 1 Sess 
Harper’s Weekly, IX, 18. 
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soldiers, required that local bounties be | iid in installments 
arranged for disfranchisement of deserters. 

At once the Senate began to trim this meager bill. Ver 
the clause regulating payment of local bounties was strick 
without debate or division,'*’ and other sections were atta 
turn. To offset such restrictions as remained, it was p1 
that substitutes could be obtained from enrolled men, 
storing an earlier provision of the act of Mareh 3, 1863 
reason aseribed for this change was to make possible th: 
ing of able-bodied men. Apparently it did not oceur to S 
Wilson, when he stated this motive, that the same result e 
attained with less effort by the repeal of the substitute cla 

A motion to make persons furnishing substitutes liable t 
sonal service, in case they aided their substitutes to desert 
treated with ribald contempt. Thaddeus Stevens surren 
the tloor toa re pre sentative from Kentucky to allow the latt 
offer as an amendment: ‘‘every person furnishing a subst 
shall be answerable for his conduct; if the substitute desert 
principal shall be shot; if the substitute runs away in batt 
principal shall be imprisoned at hard labor during the 
the Dry Tortugas; if the substitute robs a hen-roost, thi 
pal shall Carry a rail on his shoulder for two hours.’ 

In spite of such ridicule a few reform measures were in 
in the act of March 38,1865. Units thereafter were to be er 
only with the men produced by themselves, but the statement 
so ambiguously phrased as to mean almost anything. Als 
penalties for fraud on the part of the brokers were reta 
in the original bill, but otherwise the situation in the count: 
practically left unprovided for. Even the changes pri 
said Colonel Fry, could not be suecessfully carried out for 
of ready proof of the acts of the brokers.’ 

Thus the end of the war came, with the government a 
nation all but strangled by the grasping fingers of swindle! 
impostors, and there were not enough men in position of ] 

99 Cona. Globe, 38 Cong., 2 Sess 

100 Jbid., 604. 

lbid., 634. 

2 Tbid., 1083. 

U. S. Statutes at Large, XIII, 489-90. 

' Rebellion Records, Series III, Vol. V, 674. 








ntl opposed to the svstem to put a stop to it by ecutt 
at the souree. The act that final! nded 1 eres I 
te] was the order putting a stop to all re iting of voh 
rough the cessation of bounty, issued on April 24, 1865 
reenary system with undiminished vigor had ste 
r. Like a sated parasite it dre onl 
; victim had expired 
\s to an understanding of the situ ted, ¢ 
probably made as ne; ran approach as a ‘ tin 
nistration, but even he did not see clearly throu 
Nn After the war was ov r, wnen he e ld ( 
ences in retrospect, he said: ‘*Onee involved in the s em if 
s extremely diffieult, if not impossible, to eseape from it, or e 
trict the rapid growth of its evils.’’ Along with this expla 
be recommended that no bounties whatever be offered a 
iture peace or war. Even then he does not seem to have 
lized the significance of the companion evil that of ¢ } 


through substitution. 
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Captain Forp’s JOURNAL OF AN EXPEDITION TO THE Roct 


MouNTAINS 





KMdited by Louis Peuzer 


The Journal of Captain Lemuel Ford is one of nume1 
narratives which describe campaigns or expeditions by the First 
Regiment of United States Dragoons or by companies of t! 
unit. This famous mounted regiment was in existence 
March 2, 1833, to August 3, 1861. Until 1850 it served larg 
in the Mississippi Valley in the work of frontier defense, gar 
son duty, treaty negotiations, marches, expeditions, patrol d 
exploration, and in the enforcement of federal laws. 

The Journal proper describes a sixteen hundred mile n 
through the present states of Nebraska, Colorado, and Ka: 
from May 29 to September 16, 1835. The regiment, command 
by Colonel Henry Dodge, moved along the Platte River and | 
to the west along the South Platte River. The return marc! 
down the valley of the Arkansas River and over a portion of t 
Santa Fé road. Another journal of this expedition by Lir 
ant G. P. Kingsbury, the official journalist of the mar 
printed in the American State Papers, Military Affairs, V1, | 
46, where a map by Lieutenant Enoch Steen shows the rout 
the march. A narrative account is printed in Pelzer’s May 
of the Dragoons in the Mississippi Valley (Iowa City, 
Chapter VI. 

In the latter part of the Journal, covering the period f1 
February 4, 1836, to September, 1837, Captain Ford bri 
describes his visit to Charlestown, Indiana, his return to I 
Leavenworth, his recruiting service in Indiana, his second ret 
to Fort Leavenworth, his journey to Fort Gibson, his resig 
tion from the army, and his final return to Indiana. 

Captain Lemuel Ford was born in Virginia on June 20, 17> 
and in 1816 moved to Indiana. He served as a first serge 
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e War of 1812 and took part in the Battle of the Thames. He 
énlisted in the army in 1832 and on June 16 of that year 
a captain in the Mounted Rangers. This unit, com 


‘ame 


inded by Major Henry Dodge, took part in the Black Hawk 
On August 15, 1853, he was appointed a captain in the 
Regiment of United States Dragoons and participated in 
arious western expeditions until he resigned his commission in 
But upon the outbreak of the Mexican War he reéntered 


ir. 


Ol. 
r ol 


army and was appointed captain of infantry and lat: 
Third Regiment of United States Dragoons. He served with 
tinction in the war and was breveted major for gallantry and 
eritorious conduct in the affair of Atlixeo, Mexico. Both Cap 
in Ford and his wife died of the cholera in 1850 and are buried 
t Charlestown, Indiana. 
Two small leather bound note-books in Captain 
ting contain the Journal and some additional 
it has not been judged desirable to reproduce ; 
literal, verified copy of the Journal as printed admirably 
ipplements Lieutenant Kingsbury’s journal. Sincere acknowl 
lvements are due to Miss Eva KE. Luke of Washington, D. C., 
ereat-granddaughter of Captain Ford and the owner of the 
inal Journal, who kindly sent the manuscript to the manag 
editor of the Review. The writer expresses his obligation 


to Dr. Quaife for the privilege of editing the document for pub! 


lord’ 


mMemoran 


‘ 


in prin 


tion. 
Lovis Pr 


JOURNAL 


Three companies including 37 of the forgoing men of company (G 
& the | 


mpanies A & C, the former Commanded by Leut Lupton 


( 
all under the command of Col H Dodge* t 


Capt Dunhim [Dunean 

\ personnel or roster of the company, not reproduced here 
irnal, 

neaster P. Lupton served as second lieutenant and then f 


t Regiment of United States Dragoons, resigning on March 

| data concerning him see supra, XII, 335-36. 

Matthew Duncan became a captain of the United States Rangers in 

August 15, 1833, a captain of the First Regiment of United States Drag 
he resigned on January 15, 1837. 

*This was Colonel Henry Dodge’s eleventh and last 


Pelzer’s Henry Dodge (Iowa City, 1911), Chapter IX. 
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Morning Friday the 5th of June 1835 We march 
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th we marched 1/2 past 


croset reek or 
er thirty or forty yds wide two or thre 

er a fresh water Stream of considerable 

plat east of where we crosed not over ] 


plat North and encampted tra‘ 


ay 


» met Several of the Otoes with two of 
than nine miles from ther village 


W ednesday 10th June 1835 


the Indians thought if we would 


VV 


break w make off as the thur dei were afra 


eled through th Oto) Villiage which 
on the West Bank of the 
have about three hun 
vated altogether Sav: 
dress ®& painting in 
lay & encam 

village 

av llth We remained here 

{ Col Dodge 


presents 


night it rai 

our camp today Major Daugherty 

if the Missouri River our 

waiting for 
} 


DS food 


them to come up rain 


Saturday June 13th fe remained in camp 


rain 


Sunday June 14th 35 we moved our camp about 


dred yards on account of grass & | water?] Our Wagons « 
day has very little the 
a day of Idleness 


Monday 15th of 


appearance of Sunday more th 


an 


* June 1835 remained in camp waiting 
Majr Dougherty & the arrival of the Omahaws Wind tl 
ning & rain at night 

Tuesday 16th June 35 I am officer of the day We 


rema 
old camp. A young chief Son of 


the principle chief 
Pawnees with three Frenchmen came in to our camp from 
Pawney viliage one of the the Frenchmen is the interpeter t 

12 Northeast of Lincoln in Lancaster County, Nebraska. 
At this time their village was located principally in the neigh! 
in Saunders County, Nebraska. 
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vy Indians Majr Dougherty & Capt Gant with two or three of the 
)mahaws arrived in the evening left about forty of the Omahaws on 
e bank of the Plat which will cross in the Morning. The Plat is very 
h & runs rapid this is a wide Shallow Stream & very Muddy 
Wednesday 17th of June 35 this day one year ago I left my beloved 
lv for Fort Gibson'* I there had no Idea of being absent from 
em until this time so soon as we complete this campaign I am resolved 
or home. 
About Sixty or Seventy of the Omahaw Indians came across the plat 
our camp held a talk with Col Dodge & Majr Dougherty their 


agent 
r which they received some presents from the government by the 
| of their agent these Indians are very friendly with the Whites 
r vilage are on the Missouri river they live near the Council Bluffs 
t 400 in number their clothing consists of a Buffaloe robe legings 
‘+h clout & Moeassons their principal chief are the Big Elk he is a 

looking man large & likely has Sixteen wives they depend chiefly 
pon the chase for subsistanece After the talk was over we marched in 
evening abt five Miles N. W & encampted within 1/2 mile of the plat 


a small Branch grasing verry fine tim| ber 





scarce, 


hursday 18th 1835 To day we marched nearly due West up the Plat 


t 


tS oat 


out 25 miles & enecampt on a Small branch (near the old Oto Viliage 
ch is not vacated) & has been for several years. This evening the 


squetoes began to sing very lively We met with an accident in our 

nance department the Wagon or Wheels upon which the amunition 
s placed turned over in the creek & was lost or destroyed. I had a 
g of Sugar drowned at same time 
Friday June 19th 1835 We traveled South of West to day up the plat 
the greater part of the way over a Flat Sandy Botom about 26 Miles & 
encampted on the Plat river Bank We have seen but little game as yet 
We saw two Antelope this evening Our grazing Bad Water good We 
ank a small hole in the sand & had fine Water 

Saturday June 20th 1835 left camp on the March S 50 di West up 
the plat Bottom about twenty miles & encampted for the night on Bank 
{the river this morning it was very cold Wind N West I could hardly 

») warm with all my Blanketts over me this was my Birth day forty 
even years Since I came into this World of trouble about fifteen hundred 
miles South East of this camp in Virginia near the youhigne’® Here 


*Fort Gibson, erected in 1834, was located on the left bank of the Neosho or 
Grand River near its junction with the Arkansas River in what is now Muskogee 
inty, Oklahoma. The fort was abandoned in 1857. Companies F, G, H, 1 
K marehed from Jefferson Barracks to Fort Gibson in May and June, 1834. 

° Likely the Youghiogheny River is meant here; perhaps in Tucker County, which 
later was included in the state of West Virginia. 
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vy 23rd 1835 This Morning I am unwell took some Anti Bil 
; Wet cold day remained in camp. The chiefs & head men from the 
Pawnee Vilages mett with the officers & their agent Major 
rtv in council composed of the Tapis Loops the |illegible] and 


Pawneys. 


11 


Wednesday 24th June 55 the Col sent Capt Gant for two Ariceraw 


s which had ran from the Grand Pawnee Vilage on hering of our 
h to the Pawnee Loops he wishes to take them with him 
ance of the tribe they are now at the Forkes of the Plat about 

iles above this We marched to day about 9 miles up the Plat S 45 
nd encampted on the Banks of the river Where we had a tremendious 
of rain wind thunder & Lighning it was with difficulty that w 
keep our tent from Blowing off here & below this we find th 

June 25” 1835 we marched to day S 45 West up the Plat the Botom 

rrow bounded with broken Sand hills here the river increases in it 


es covered with Pees the same in taste & shape of our English Pea 


ty the assent is very perceptable to the eve we encampted on the 
r Bank about Sixteen Miles from where we left this morning. 
Friday June 26th 1835 I am officer of the day We marched today 
9 oclock South West 40 for about ten Miles & then South 25 for 
es & then South 75 West ten miles thirty Miles and enecampted on 
Banks of the Platt we saw some Indians on an Island We found 
ttle wood at our camp 
Satterday June 27th 1835 We Marched S 75 West up the Platt Bot 
m 12 Miles This over short grass Prairie Country full of Salt made 
iporation We saw Several Buffalo & Antelope we encampted on 
Platt near the head of Grand Island which is Sixty Miles long 
timbered with Cotton wood Willow plum choke cherry & (Cedir 
h is not very common [|(|in a country destitute of rocks) Capt Gant 
ho were [sic| sent to the Pawnee Loos for two Ricoree Indians hav 
returned & the Indians are on the way with the Interpretor 
Sunday June 28th 1835 the Interpreter Bateese [?] a Frenchman 
rived with two Rickeree chiefs & two Pawnee Loos one of whom is a 
Little one who saw the Richorees'’ have some of his horses with 
m which they Stole he is going with the command for the purpose 
taking his horses back if he can find them he has the approbation of 
Dodge & the promise of his assistance. These Rickorees have more 
the wild Savage in their appearance than any Indian I ever saw & it 
id are less reliance to be placed in them they murder & plunder 
Arikara lived on the Loup River for about two years, but wer¢ 


troublesome that they were requested to return to tl Missouri R r, t 


er home, 











Dor dpe nts 


when & where ever they have the power disregarding cold 


vilage live in Skin lodges Subsist entirely on the 
ild game roots &e they have between three & four hu 
ey live or range on the Platt river from th 
tain are light colered allmost white. We remained 
th a view of an early start tomorrow 
Monday 29th June 1835 Traveled by the right of compani 
[ had the command I marched on the right of the center 
placed at company distance. We Marched S 80 West about 


Over a perfect level Smooth Prairie and encampted on the Bank 


Plat river we saw Several Antelope or wild goats as they ar 
» one or two were |{illegible| they were poore unfit for us 
Coole day for traveling. This day commenced the seco 
't Fort Levensworth. One of our Flour Wago1 

ip for the Garrison [Fort Leavenworth] this morning. 

Tuesday June 30th 1835 Muster and Inspection to 
Thirty Seven Men Present One Sick only al{l] the rest 
absent left at the Garrison when we marched from there 
after Muster to day S 85 West up the Platt about 14 Miles in 
to day we had a beautiful level Prairie frequently covered w 
vhite as if a Shower of Snow had fallen we saw a great 
or wild goat as is called by many We encampted near the R 
continues cold evening & morning Warm at the midle of thé 

Wednesday July Ist 1835 I was officer of the day th 
Marched N 65 West over a levei Prairie Platt river Bottom 
one miles The earth covered in many places with Salt t 
Short We saw two Buffalos today & Sign where they } 
ple nty though they are fast reseeding; we encampted 
Second Bank. 

Thursday 2nd July 1835 Capt Gant with the Interpreter 
Indians Went in advance of the command for the purpose of 
the Rickorees to meet us or not leave their camps upon our 
We marched over a level Prairie North 65 di West about 
Miles and enecampted on the Bank of the Platte river this v 
Sultry day 

Friday July 3rd 1835 Rain or Misty Morning Musquetoes q 
eal our horses look this morning as though their fare was not vi 
last night which was the ease. The grass very indiferent short 
have had but little rain in this part of the world. We mare! 
oclock Fri Morning North 75 West about 16 miles We came to 
the Riecorees had left about four or five days from appearance 
taken great pains to erect what they call a Medicine Lodge a p 
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n the ground for a center post thirty feet high with limbs tied to the 
ipper or top part resembling a Broom with some of their most costly 
appearal suspended one or two read Blankets a red coat fine pr legins 
& a mans finger cut off & hung on the tree by a Small cord Blud Sprink- 
led all around the Lodge there are Small posts Set all around this 
Center post with poles & Bushes plated in & covered with Bushes & a 
great many things showing their superstition Some say it is a Sign of 


heir determination to go to War we encampted in the plat Bottom 

Saturday] July 4th 1835 This is the Annaversary of American 
Independanee. Though we are in the far west more than five miles 
below the forks of Big Platt’® & about 300 miles from the Rockey 
M & eant join with our families & friends in a land of civilalition in 
the cellebration of this day I have not forgotten the cause that gave 
rise to A particular notice of this day in the year 76 the decleration of 
American Independance Now the 59th year we marched about ten 
Miles up the river Bottom due west and then 15 Miles S 40 West up on 
the high lands here we found Buffalos in great abundance we again 
marched West one mile down into the Bottom and encampted on the 
river Banks. When we could see large herds of Buffalos on both sides 
of the river the river is [a]bout 1 & 1/2 miles wide above the forks we 
are now on the South fork it is shallow I Bathed in it after sunset found 
it cool & not more than waste deep any where & perfect sand Bottom 
runs Swiftly. 

Sunday July 5th 1835 We remained in camp to day awaiting the 
arrival of the Rickeree Indians about 9 oclock Capt Gant with the 
Chiefs & principal men of the nation of Ricorees'® arrived & after Smok- 
ng & eating Went into a council & talk with Col D{odge] & his officers 
presunt Col Dodge told them that he had not visited or sent for them 
for the purpose of destroying them as had been Said but that he was on 
the road to the Rocky Mountains and wanted to see all the read men 
that he could find on his rout he then went on to State to them what was 
charged against them about Stealing from their neighbours the Indians 
& about killing & robbing the white man when a few of them would be 
passing through the country trading he told them if they continued in 
that course they would be destroyed. he advised them to change their 
course. They or several of the principal Chiefs Spoke & said what the 
Col said was all true & that they were very glad he had come to see them 
that they would change their course that the whites should if they 
should ever travel among them again have no cause of complaint that 
they would treat them well. 

'SIn the eastern part of Lincoln County, Nebraska. 

'9See supra, footnote 17. 
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mes very Soft & in fo|u|r or five feet white Sand & the water Camp 
the grove & West Bend & good water 
Friday| July 10th 1835 the command remained in Camp for Washing 
A ing Buffalowe. 
Satturday July 11 Marched South 85) West up the Plat a part of the 
r Sandy Plains | oftics r of Day March dl 29 miles & em ampt cd 
Bank of the river. 
Sunday July 12th 35 Marched 12 miles South 50 di & 12 miles South 
65 West Over a Sandy desert when on the up land & ab/ou|t half the 
vs March on the Platt Bottom Smooth & level extensive Bottom on the 
osite Side of the river!.] this Morning we saw two large high mounds 
red with Stone on the North Side of the river we encampted on the 
Balnk| of the river this day was at no time that I [did| not See three 
or four thousand Buffalowe at one view 
Monday July 13th 1835 Marched 10 miles 8S. 60 West & 12 miles S 50 
West (22) Miles) [sic] & encampted on the Bank of the Platt 
fnesday July 14th 1835 Marched today South 40 We this morning 
have a fine Rocky Mountain Breeze. though I am not So well as | 
iid wish passed a Small Creek on the opposite side of the river Some 
Small timber growing One hurdred & twenty Miles from this Creek to 
Mountains we traveled 25 Miles to day 
Wednesday 15th of July [1835] We traveled about ten miles South 
65 West & ten miles South 75 West Crosed a deep revene three or four 
es runing from the South to the river|.| Cloudy thunder & threat 
ning rain until evening when the clouds disappeared & after we encamp 
| on the second Bottom of the river & began to look around we found 
ourselves in view of the high peaks of the Rocky Mountains covered with 
1 have 
ng heard of the Rocky Mountains & have a small view of them this 


Snow lying South 85 di West we are now about 85 or 90 miles of 


ng for the first time in my life the river Platt that we are now 
encampted upon is much clearer & the water colder & not as wide as | it| 
was a few days below rapid Current and about five or six hundred yards 
this eving we have plenty of the best fat Buffalowe meat. our 
ommand are in high Spirits highly delighted with the prospect of being 
na few days on the Rock{y] Mountains. 
Thursday 16th July 1835. Marched West about 22 miles up the Platt 
Bottom we erossed a large dry Branch near the Mouth Water in abund 
ance above where we crossed but wasted & sunk in the sand where we 


rossed 1/2 mile further after crosing a high level Prairie we passed 
Severel Springs of good water runing out of the Bank of White Sand 
old & refreshing the first Springs Since we reached the Platt river we 


encampted on the Bank of the Platt good grass & Wood 
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Friday 17th 1835 July Marched West except about 2 miles 
bend South over a rough Sandy Country this day was Sultry 
ready to faint with heat about the midle of the day & viewing the M 
tains at the same time not fare ahead covered with Snow & Ice tr 
about 20 Miles & encampted near the river. 

Saturday 18th July 35 this moring it rains & the wind Blow 
leave the ox Wagon condemned by a Board of Survey the wor 
Iron buried inthe Sand Marched West up the Platt about 15 M 
great herds of Buffalowe Slayed & eat. the Water of the Platt b 
clearer & cooler as we approach the Mountains we encampted on + 
river Bottom 2nd Bank.’ 

Sunday July 19th 1835 this morning the Sun rises beautifull) 
the horizen as though it came up out of the Prairie. The « 
marched a little N of West 10 di about 10 miles & 10 miles S of W 
we passed the mouth of a river on the opposite side of the Platt 
Powder river** this we passed last evening 45 miles from its m 
the Mountains this day we were surrounded with herds of Bufi 
Some thousands of all sorts & Sizes I caught a very pretty Calf it S 
my cow familirly. 

We encampted on the Platt 

Monday July 20th 1835 the command Marched S 80 West ab 
miles & S 10 West 10 Miles with the Rocky Mountains cover: 
Snow on our right presenting a most Magnificent appearance TT! 
falowe Still more abundant fat & fine we encampted on the Secon 
of the river fine timbered Bottom covered with good grass* 

Tuesday July 21st 1835 remained in camp to day to rest & 
our horses (I was officer of the day) 

Wednesday July 22nd 1835 command Marched South 22 
Country about Same as passed Several days Back Bottoms cove 
timber Cotton wood & Willow grass good. We encampted for the « 
on the Plt 

Thursday 23rd July 1835 Command marched South 10 parral 
the Mountains E 18 miles & thence S 10 W 6 & encampted from this 
point we could see plainly that the snow was falling on the top 
Mountains at the same time a few drops of Cold rain were falling o1 
Bottom where we wer marching. We are now near the head of the P 
river within ten or twelve miles of where it runs out of the Mount 
We encampted on the Bank of the Platt the river has become clear & 1 
more than 40 or fifty yards wide 

20 On this day the command passed Greeley in Weld County, Colorado. 

21 Cache la Poudre River in Weld County. 

22The route of the march would seem to correspond approximately 


yresent line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad between Denver and P 
I 
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Friday 24th July 1835 the command Marched S 20 West about 6 miles 
then South 20 E. 10 miles under the Foot of the Mountain here at the 
nge of course we le|f]t the head of the Platt river where it runs out 


vw 


Mountain we crossed a beautiful creek Beever creek** marched up 
en that & the Mountain & eneampted in the Bottom 
Saturday July 25th 1835 I was officer of the day Marched S 20 E 
uit 18 miles & encampted on a Small Creek the Waters of the Plat near 
re it runs out of the mountains here we found Flax of the first 
; juality English Peas in great abundance. 
Sunday July 26th 1835 I was officer of the Day Marched South 20 
East 15 miles & South 35 E 5 miles & encampted on the head waters of 
Arkansas river opposite Pikes Peak a high Mountain covered with 
Snow in full view here we drank a little French Brandy for the first for 
t forty days Enecampted on Brandy run** where we had a variety of 
fruit] read yellow & Black Currents Choake Cherrys & Plumbs 
we found Flax of the first quality growing Spontaneously among the 
re erass & Bushes which appears to grow Several years from the same root 
pwards of three feet high well linted at this or near this camp we saw 
& shot at a large White Bear. 
Monday 27th July 1835 Mareched S 25 East and enecampted on a 


n reek Called (fountain Cabushe) the english in the Boiling Spring which 

Boiles up at the foot of Pikes Peek one of the noted Mountains on our 
if- right which we have been Marching in Sight of for several days this 
nk mountain is covered with Snow is of an immense height has a very 


Brilliant appearance we are now within about two or three Miles of its 
Base we traveled to day about twenty Miles. 
Tuesday 28th remained in camp to day for the purpose of grasing our 


les horses & looking out for the Arapahoe Indians that are believed to be 
ith some where in this region of Country*® a few of us visited the noted 
g Pikes Peak at its Base there is a very Singular Spring it Boils up out of a 

large Smooth Rock rather oval on the top the hole in the Rock formes a 

th Bason of about 15 Inches in diameter and about three feet deep of nearly 
his the same Sise form something like the Inside of a ten gallon Pot round 
the at the Bottom through which the water rises by or through a Small hole 
th not more than two or three Inches in diameter & Boiles at the top like a 
Boiling Pot without Boiling over only ocasionally a few drops will fall 
ins. over & run down the rock. This water is impregnated with Mineral or 
not Sulpher & is very cold as cold as Ice water the Mountains above it 


Eastern part of Fremont County, Colorado. 
Perhaps more correct according to associations than according to geography. 
The northern branch of the Arapaho tribe of Indians was at this time living on 


headwaters of the South Platte and the Arkansas Rivers. 
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covered with Perpetual Snow & Ice. We attempted to ascend tl 
tain to the Snow but after traveling above four hours found « 
allmost exausted & in appearance not much nearer the Snow. W 
concluded to return on the lower part of the Mountain it is cov 
Bushes Small Pine Brush Current & goosbery Bushes various 
Stones with mineral appearances. here we saw a few of the M 
Sheep on the eliffs of rock one of the men Shot at one but misd 
Spring the wild Indians full of Superstition meet & worship 
we found Several Sealps & many Indian articles in the Spring 
their as an offering to appease the great Spirit who they say | 
diate intercourse with that Spring 

Wednesday July 29th 1835 this Morning two Spanyards « 
our camp & said they were not long from Tones | Taos] one of 
nish towns in Search of the Arapohowes for trading We raised 
for the purpose of a Signal which is understood by them & if tl 
Sight will come in Marched S 25 E 22 miles encampted on the F\ 
Cabushe 

Thursday 30 July 35 Command Mareched 8 30 E about 12 m 
E10 Last evning we had the finest grazing I ever saw in my 
old grass had been burnt late in the Spring & the new had 
interspersed with Blue grass & Rushes in the Bottom which 
rich was covered with our English Peas Just in Bloom & wild R 
abundance we have a level gravelly Bottom for this & day & 
on the head waters of the Arkansas river the water cold but not 


as the Platt we are still in Sight of the Snowy mountains in 


on our right we decended Several high Banks & at last ri 
Arkansas river within about 30 miles of where it comes out of the | 
Mountains & encampted on its Banks Three Rapohows & on 
foot Indians came into our camp this evening fine looking India 
ing us that about 50 lodges of them were on the opposite side & 
four miles of the river. 

Fridav July 31st 1885 We remained in camp Several Rap 
Grovent {Gros Ventres| Indians came into our camp to day al 
warriers of Rapohawes Grovents & Blackfeet within about 2 


ks K 


awaiting the arrival of the Chians Chamanchies Pawney Cre 
& the Grovents & Rapahowes*® now on the Platt where we w 
genl talk & treaty of peace with them & the Grand Pawney Di 
& Whites which will detain us about ten days Some where ni 
place Col Dodge has invited them all to come within a few m 
camp for the purpose of a friendly understanding between thems 


The Cheyenne, the Comanche, Pawnee, Creeks, Kiowa, Gros Vent: 
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the government Several of these nations have never treated with the 
Whites and are at war with each other they are the best looking Indians 
| ever saw. It was quite effecting to see the meeting between a Grand 
Pawney and a young Pawney Prisoner brought forward by the Rapo- 
howes The[y] embraced each other & Shed tears very freely, & appeared 
as though they could hardly consent to quit each others embraces about 
fifty or Sixty Lodges of the Rapohowes came and encampted near our 
camp this evning they have a great many horses all of the small order. 
they have Just come from on a war party against the Eutawes beyond 
the Mountains & brought in with them 170 horses captured from the 
Eutawes.?’ 

Satturday August Ist 1835 The command marched to day about three 
miles down the river S 80 East this movement was for the purpose of 
fresh grass & to be further from the Indians whose horses & Dogs as 
well as themselves annoyed us very much but we found but little relief 
by our moove as they followed us very soon after we took up the line of 
March and encampted as close upon us as they could. These Indians 
are very poore they live entirely upon the game & dogs which they raise 
of a large kind these dogs they kill & eat when out of the Buffalowe 
range their dogs differ from all other Indians in size Indians generally 
have Small dogs mixed with the Wolf, but these are of the largest order 
The female Indians have a full dress of Buckskin Buffed over with white 
& yellow Buff Several rowes or tuckes of fringe around the the lower 
part of the Skirt they have large Short Sleeves Some whatt after the 
fashion of our femailes of the west with the exception of the Breasts 
which are not left so much exposed to publie view they have Belts around 
the Waist neatly ornamented with Beeds or Porcupine quills These 
Indians have from one to three & four wives have long hair the men 
have long plaits down to the ground. They live in Skin Lodges made in 
the form of a Sugar loaf Set up around 16 poles a Small entrance of 
three or four feet at one side with a Small skin hanging over as a Shut- 
ter. The poles around which they are pitched extend five or six feet 
above the top through a hole with small wings for the Smoke to pass out 
they dig a Small ditch around at the Bottom of their Lodge in which it 
is pitched which prevents the water or wind from pasing under. they 
dig a Small hole in the center where they build their fire & surround it 
after Smoking which is the first thing attended to they then hang their 
kettles copper over this fire & cook eat & Sleep. 

Sunday August 2nd 1835 Marched N 80 East about 12 Miles & encamp- 
ted on the Arkansas river. we were much annoyed by the Musquetoes 


*The Ute Indians oceupied central portions of the present states of Colorado 
nd Utah. 
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W > are W ) ‘ aK ‘Overer Wit! Snow « 
Mountains beyond Ti Tao the Spanish or Mexie 
a company of Spanish 
idian trade These Spanyards are 
[ ever saw, dont appear more civili: 
thy looking ers 
August 3rd, i) remained 
fought in 
have not the priviledge of 
fixed my residence in Indiana 


who the candidates are. John S My Son informed 





r & Majr Dewy’ were opposing candidates the 

lected unless there has been a great change Since 
Tuesday August 4th 35 Marched S 70 di East about 15 

mudy Bottom mud very tuff & Sticky & clogs around 

Severe Storm last night thunder lightning wind & ra 
m Arkansas Bank. 

Wednesday 5th August 1835 marched N 80 East about 15 
the river Arkansas and encampted upon the Bank We dise 
opposite side Indians & we hoisted a white Flag & they aft 
parlying the|y| came across to the Flag with a rush or 
were Schians [Cheyenne] twelve in number they were 
armed with Boughs & arrows & Spears they remained a SI 
recrossed the river These Indians have a ware looking 
mounted. This eving we saw & kil the only Buffalowe wv 
since we left the Waters of the Platt 

Thursday August 6th 1835 Marched N 75 East about 2 


Bents Fort a trading house on the Arkansas river here wi 


the Bents & a Mr S/t. Vrain Traders with a consider 


ment of goods*® these were the first White men we f 


Indian Country in a march of One thousand Miles they 


much of gentleman Col Dodge with his officers were me 


1 


very friendly manner & invited to dine with them the; 
with a wall made of Clay & appear to be doing 
Indians the Chian Rapahowes & Grovents with 
with them to considerable amount in the course of 

‘7 


loading fifteen [illegible pring ipally of Buffalowe Robes 


Missouri. they Buy these Robes for about 25 cents wort} 
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& sell them at Saint Louis for five & six dollars We encampted below the 
Fort about one mile on the Bank of Arkansas river 

Friday August 7th 1835 Command remained in camp to day awaiting 

irrival of Capt Gant who were sent out five days since for the Rapa- 
wes Indians the officer dined with Mr Bent Styrain called (Saura) 
ere we had a good dinner here I saw a white pet Bare confined with 
enain. 

Saturday August 8th 1835 Command remained in camp fine clear 

asant Weather for time of year not like it was at Fort Gibson this 

last year 

Sunday August 9th 1835 Command marched about half mile down 

ver mearly for a fresh camp & grazing which is of great importance 

r men & horses 
Monday August 10th 35 Command remained at same camp Capt Gant 

ved with a few Indians of the Rapohowes Chians Black Feet Gro 
ents not more than 12[.| the command har marched so much farther 

in Capt Gant had told the Indians that they became disheartened & 
vent back. Our horses took the Stampede ran several miles but we 
recovered them all. 

Tuesday August 11th 1835 Command remained on same camp Col 
Dodge & officers Capt Ford Dunhim [Dunean| Lieuts Lupton Terrett 
Kingsbury (Leut Steen officer of the Day) met in Council at Bents Fort 
with the Chief & principal men of the Chians Rapohowes Grovents of 

‘ Pararie a few of the Black Feet & Pawneys|.| the Pawneys & Chians 

re enemies they have now agreed to be friends the Pawney spoke to 
them very Independantly Said they had made friends before but so soon 

s the Schians could find it convenient they Stole their horses & killed 

of their men, & had never visited them at their viliage but the white 
ple had insisted on their not retaliating & he believe the white people 
ere their friends & he the Pawney wished to do as the white people 
| him & would try them again, that the road was not opened by Col 
Dodge for them to come & see them & he would pledge himself that they 
d not be killed or illtreated nor their horses Stollen Some presents 

ere made & the Col installed three chiefs which were selected in the 
Schian nation. They had murdered their only Chief about one year ago 
Wednesday August 12th 35 Command Struck their tents and took up 
ne of Mareh for Fort Levenworth about 1 oclock at the Sounding 

| a genl Shout or Whoop pervaded & Surrounded the camp for 


at the Signal for marching home appeared to be simultaneous with 


n as much as our Business with the Indians for this trip appeared 
completed we marched nearly East about 12 miles & eneampted 


Bank of the Arkansas river 
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ommand 
nus 


Tra } 


5 Command marched N 85 E dow 
a 1 Schian Vilage of about 
beyon Arkansas Bank Th 
Storm of r vind Thunder an 


one mile before we reach r encamptment we 


until the Storm abaited & pitched our tents w 


dark it commenced again Blue our tents all down I never Saw 
Storm in my live. 


Saturday August 15th 1835 Command remained in camp unt 


when we marches nile down river for a change of grasit 
ing we had a allarm about 8 oclock by th ‘ 
which appeared to about 1/2 mile from our camp beyond 


The command was immediately formed in order of Battle to Su 
defend our camp which was in a Square & proper enquiry it 
to be a party of about 100 Pawney Loos 101 & about 

under the command of the Axe on a visit to the Schians for 


of Smoking the pipe of peace as had been recommended 


l 


as we pased them at the Grand Pawney Vilage I went 
Vilage to see the cerremony of peace making. Smoking is 
thing else with them in peace making an exchange of presents t!] 
place the Schians gave the Pawneys & Rees** about one hundr 
they have a great many horses. the Schians are very in t] 
& also clean about their Lodges excell any Indians 
& Beauty the Females particularly I have ever seen Their f 
handsome & modest their dress show considerable taste. They |] 
of fine Buffalowe meat dried they live in fine Skin Lodges 
Secure against the Storm I am officer of the day for this day 
Sunday August 16th 1835 Command remained in camp Tl 
attended a council in the Schian Vilage held by & between ther 
Pawnee Loos |[Loups| of the Platt & the Rees which termi 
peace between them about 100 Pawnees & 30 Rees they were 


had never made a genl peace before I have no doubt but those Pa 


which joins the Arkansas River a few miles 
ifteen miles below 
las Animas Perdidas’’ was corrupted into the Ameri 


Band, according to George Bird Grinnell, was 


oO 
4 
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& Rees came here for the purpose of Stealing the Schian horses but on 


¢ the dragoons in the vicinity thought it best to make it a cam- 


rm of peace. in doing so they had the approbation of the whites & the 


(hians gave them 140 horses & the Pawneys & Rees gave in return about 


) oun Fuzes. 
Monday August 17th 1835 Marched S 80 E about 28 Miles this day 
ere annoyed very much with flies for the first Just as we were about 
ving camp 10 Schian came in from the Chamanchis with Several 
horses they had Stollen & after we had marched about 12 miles we met 
bout the same number returning from the Pawney Loos {Loup} vilage 
th fifteen or 20 horses they had Stollen in the absence of those which 
ere at their viliage. this is the business they follow We eneampted 
1 the Arkan 
, luesday August 18th 1835 Marched South 80 E 24 Miles level river 
. Bottom Some places of a mile in length & half in width covered with 
Salt as white as Snow. We now begin to see Buffalowe a few scattering 


nes we have been traveling for several days past where they are run 
it by the Indians. We encampted on the Bank of the river in fine grass. 


Wednesday August 19th 1835 This morning a few drops of rain 
Marched East about 22 miles down the river Bottom fourteen months 
ay Since I left New Albany on bord of Steam Boat for Saint Louis 
Encampted a Chotoe Island where Chotoe had a small trading establish 
ment or fort at an early day was attacked by the Pawnees Surrounded 
r Several days lost six men killed & had several Wounded he killed 

thirty of the Indians & wounded Several.*” 
Thursday August 20th 1835 very cloudy this morning looks very 
, much like (rain (I am officer of the day) Command remained in camp 
} day on account of the threatning appearance of rain & for the purpose 
f killing meat It rained but little & killed no meat but old poor Bulls 

irdly fit to eat 

Friday August 21st 1835 Cloudy & rained a little this morning 1/2 
ist nine we marched South 85 dig East 20 Miles & encampted on the 
The stations named by Captain Ford —Chouteau’s Island, Santa Fé Crossing, 
( s, Pawnee Fork, Pawnee Rock, Walnut Creek, Cow Creek, Little Arkansas River, 
lurkey Creek, Cottonwood Fork (or Creek), Diamond Spring, Council Grove, 110 
Mile Creek, and Black Jack Grove, — were well known land-marks on the Santa Fé 
¥ The command passed these points during the three weeks ending September 
8, 1835. Descriptions and distances between the stations on the trail are given in 


Hiram Martin Chittenden, The American Fur Trade of the Far West (New York, 
1902), II, 535-44, and Ralph Emerson Twitchell, The Leading Facts of New Merican 
History (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1912), II, Chap. IV. Many of them are identified in 
Wm. E. Connelley’s footnotes to ‘‘A Journal of the Santa Fé Trail,’’ printed supra, 


(2-98 and 227-55. 
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Arkansas Bottom near the Banks of the river. very cold rair 


evening fine level country 


Saturday August 22nd 1835 after a hard rain last night it ha 


off We have one man (Anderson of A Comp 


missing he and on 


of the same company were on guard & were in advance of the | 


che 


they saw Buffalowe & took the liberty to quit their guard & ch 


Buffalowe one of them returned & came into camp after retreat 
other has not been heard of yet. Lieut Stean |Steen| & a few of 
are going out to hunt for him The swivels have been fired thre 
at 15 minute interval. The lost were found or came in wit! 
assistan|ce| of the detail & the command took up the line of M 


ati 
Marched withe | with the?| river in the Bottom generally S 80 E 


12 miles & encampted on the river Bottom. after which the det 
went out in search of the lost came in with the exception of Kigi 


had went out with Anderson The lost man in the first place | 


them members of the guard. Kiger made his escape or deserted fri 
detail from fear of being punished it is thought for the first 
carried off with him his horse & full Equipage & in all probab 
make for Towre [Taos] in New Mexico a few days (12) travel. 
Sunday August 28rd 1835 Command marched 8 85 E about 
one of the Col horses died last night & one other left behind on ; 


of a Snake Bite. We marched over a Beautiful level 


high rich P1 
& encampted on the river Bottom at the noted crossing plac 
Santafee traders at this place wood is Searce grazing good & B 
tolerably plenty & from this a plain Beaten rode 


Independance in the State of Missouri. 


road| all tl 


‘ 


Monday August 24 1835 Command marched $8 80 E about fit 


down the river about 15 Miles to the Cashes and eneampted on 1 
Bottom This morning I lost a company horse gray of Co (G) | 
horse died of some unknown disease Swollen in breast & thro 
Tuesday 25th 1835 I am officer of the day The command 


ln 
75 E about 14 Miles & encampted on the river Bottom Sent out 
for killing Buffalowe from each company were successfull kil 
ten days meat & that very fat I caught a very fine Bull ealf rath 
to handle without difficulty Bagwell lost his horse in the chase r 
Wednesday August 26th 1835 Command remained in camp 
dry their meat. We had a tremundious Storm last night 
Thursday August 27th 35 Marched N 75 E about 20 miles off 1 


river & encampted in the Prairie on a small Branch here we | 
had to depend entirely on Buffalowe dung & that wet which 


poor makeshift at Best 


Friday August 28 35 command Marched about N 80 E 161 
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Captaim Ford’s Journal aye | 


horses were absent this morning four of Co G one of Co A & one of Co ¢ 
ran of last night Capt Gant with a few men in search of them & have 
returned enecampted on a Small Branch without wood about 

om the river rainy evning & very cold 
Satturday August 29 35 Command Marched N 85 E 25 miles. Capt 
Gant & the detail that went in Search of our runaway horses r 


=< +1 
2 miles 


eturned 
Saw all the horses caught one Co. A. by means of entangling in his Lari 
tt the others grown wild & could not be caught. I went out to kill a 
Buffalowe Cow Singled out a fine fat one & in running my horse after 
her through a dog town he fell in a hole threw me over his head fell on 
me and came very near mashing me to peaces I was much hurt & was 
compeled to abandon the chase though much in want of meat it was with 
much difficulty that I could mount my horse or even stand alone for 
some time when I when I reach{ed] the camp I got bled we encampted 
on Pawney fork one of the Branches of Arkansas river this Stream was 
full & swiming. 


Sunday August 30th 1835 This morning crosed the river by means of 
Capt Dunhims [Dunean’s] wagon Body & our Buffalow Boat & marched 
\ 70 E about 26 miles passed a noted Rock Sandy called Pawney rock 


where was found a great many of the Rocky mountain adventurers 


names engraved. I took the iiberty to record mine on the same rock 
where it will be an aecident if I should ever See it again we eneampted 
on the Walnutt creek. 
Monday August 31st 1835 Companies were mustered & inspected to 
y after which we marched South 80 East about 12 miles and encampted 
n the Bank of the Arkansas river a few miles (about Six) below this! .| 
leave the river which makes a short turn South not to see it 
s expedition and turn North of East considerably. 


again on 


Continued in another small Book 


Memorandum of Captain Ford at Beginning of Book II of his Journal! 
1 Musician 
| Farrier & Blacksmith 
24 Privates 
+ on Extra or daily duty 
Absent on detached Service 

1 First Lieut reeruiting 
1 2nd Lieut Asst Commissary 
Bugler 
+ Privates 
12 Total present & absent 


a) Aggregate 
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rormed 


a part of the 

ion up the South fork of the I 

to where it runs out of the 

turned South & traveled near that d 
of the Mount 


lirections Just at 
il traveled parrelel th 
Arkansas river 


le rewith, 
about 25 Miles of where it 
we then Arkansas river 


pedition 


, TF reek pasil yr & hold nge 
tribes of the 


In cont 


Talnut Creek L 


s] 1835 ( apt | 


DIARY 


Continuation of a travel 


ivel from Fort Levenworth 
mouth to the Rocky Mountains & from thence 


>a acrt 
with the foot of the 


Mountains to the Ark 
runing out of the 
the Santafee 


| 
snort 


insas river where 
Mountains & from thence 


from thence with the Santafe r 
distance 


miles) 1ts 


with t 
erossing «& 


Independance Jackson County Missouri & fr 
up the Missouri river crosing the 


y Cansas [Kansas] river to Fort 
worth 
Tuesday S pte mber Ist 1835 March 


les where the river made 


ed 
about S SU Ke 


} 


a bend & appeal 
» river on the trace & Marched N 75 di E 
w Creek & thence to a 


l 


South we then 


Small Creek ¢ 
would be 
rount 


more properly called Plum | 
| them in great abundance & that of the be 


‘st kind 
Buffalowe in great abundance to day & on yesterday Several 
he fine health not one « 


a few eases after 


troops enjoy ase of Sickness in the cam 


such fe 


feasting on plums. I hope I m 
We encampted ie Small Creek & I shall 


ra ned last night commatl 
a rich Prairie Country Crosed two small Streams 
5 miles from where we started & one 


les the Litle Arkansas 


t abundance campted on the West Side of Little Arkansas 1 
Thursday September 3rd 1835 Command Marched S 80 E « 
eraral 


1 miles further & 
river in all 24 


vrea 


miles today B 


Country about 20 Miles & encampted on a Small C1 
f Turkey Without wood & 


Ww rained & blewed all night camp i! 
with water I lost a horse one that had been broken down in C ¢ 
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st Summer & turned over to Qr Master & the Actg Qr Master Terrett 
rned him over to me the first days March from Fort Levenworth 
lay Sept 4th 1835 Command marched N 85 E and after Swiming 
2 Branches of Turkey Creek Marched until 10 oclock at night 
mpted on the Bank of Cotton Wood fork of Arkansas river we 
hed about two hours in the night amidst a Severe Storm of Wind 
n thunder & Lightning laid down in the Wet & there reposed our 
S ; without fire & anything to eat until Morning I left one grey horse 
; morning gave out had been Sick ever Since we marched from the 
n Vilage we marched to day about 24 Miles our horses much worsted 
m the Severity of the March & Swiming. 
Satturday Sept 5th [1835] this morning the command remained in 
up drying theirselves & Baggage & awaiting the river to fall which 
rose allmost out of its Bank last night 
Sunday Sept 6 1835 Command remained in campt water or river too 
eh to eross without swiming. 
Monday Sept 7th 1835 Command marched after (ecrosing the river 
ch had fallen so low as to ford) about 28 miles over a beautiful 
Prairie rich & level crossed Several Small Streams of water but drie in 
drie season encampted in the Prairie without timber about 2 1/2 
es short of the Dimon Spring!.|] course N 80 E. 
uesday September 8th 1835 Command Marched N 80 East 2 1/2 
es Crosed a Small Stream a Short distance above the Dimon Spring 
very noted watering place for the Santafee traders & where the com. 
panies organized last Spring we crossed Several Small Streams of Water 
& at a distance of about 25 miles from where we marched this Morning 
crosed the Neosha a Small Stream that empties into the Arkansas 


er 2 miles below Fort Gibson Marched through a most butifull rich 
grove of timber near one mile in width the richest groth of timber 
thickly covered with Pea vine where our horses fared sumptuously we 
found Several bea trees with fine honey encampted on the East Side of 
the timber in the edge of the Prairie. This is ealled the Council Grove 

ere the traders are in the habit of rendezvousz & organizing chosing 
their officers &C for the Santafee trace. 

Wednesday Sept 9th 35 We Marched on the Trail about N 80 E 15 
Miles and enecampted on a beautifull Clear running Stream of Water 
Rocky Banks we crosed several Streams of running Water to day the 
country assume a different appearance broken & roling with rocky 
Banks but black rich Soil. We are now about 125 Miles from Fort Leven- 
rth. 

Thursday Sept 10th 1835 Yesterday was a fine pleasant day & this 
rning continuing ihe same. The Command marched N 80 E 21 Miles 
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& encampted on a Creek well timbered with a rich growth & | 


covered with Pea vine here we had fresh & good honey in great 


ance we traveled over a roling Prairie interspersed with running St: 


and timber Black Soil about five miles Short of our camp vy 


Stone on our left Said to have been set there by Rev Isaac Met 
the figures 81 Said to be that many miles from the State line 
Kaw| Boundary 


Friday Sept 11th 1835 Hunt of A Company died this morn 


inflamation of the Bowels. Command marched East on the Sar 


trace over a roling rich Prairie Country crosed three Small S 
running South & enecampted on the East Side of a Creek & gro 
the 110 mile Creek that distance from Fort Osage which is ab 
miles below Lexington on Missouri river our march is about 
miles. 

Satarday Sept 12th 1835 Command Marched about East A 
ment were sent in advance under the command of Liet Terrett 
Mas to make the necessary arrangements for crossing the Caugh 


river Just as the Signal for advance were about to be made or S 


Sergent Evans of (G) Com reported that his horse was absent & t! 


had been in Search of him since Revelee. he was Sergent of the 
who were permited to picket & hobble their horses outside of t} 
in the vicinity of the Guard fire or Station. Capt Dunhim [D 
who was officer of the day reported his horse absent also. I left 
Evans & Porter in Search of Evans horse Capt Dunhim | Dunea: 
Several of his men remaned in search for some Short time but 
this evening unsucessfull left Evans & Porter in Search. (¢ 
marched about 20 miles & encampted at a Samll Elm grove to 
the trace. 

Sunday Sept 13th 1835 ffir P  f ) Command 
N 80 E over a wet country on e dividing ridge between 
river on the left & the Osage on the right marehed about 
encampted on a high Emminence in the Prairie water & 
left in abundance it commenced raining at dark Wind from 

Monday Sept 14th 1835 Continues to rain this Morning W 
the East Evans & Porter came in last evning without findin: 
horse. I am inclined to believe he wanderc'l off from Camp & w 


by Some Stragling Indians Osage or Kanzas who are Situated as 


A 
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Country on our right & left, Command Marched N 80 E about 10 Miles 
m thence N 70 E 12 Miles & encampted at the Black Jack Grove on 
rh Emminence rained during the night 
rsday 15th 1835 Sept Command marched North 8 Miles & thenee 
. 60 West to the river Kanzas 4 miles had one Ferry Flatt & Perougue 
| over the river by five oclock & enecampted in a lot at Capt Dun 
a government Smith for the Shawney & Delaware Indians 
Wednesday 16th Sept 1835 Marched North 22 Miles To Fort Leven 
the place from whence we Started on 29th May Where we met 
many of our Garrison friends & a fresh supply of recruts We lost 
of our command. 


my home lies Still ahead near Seven hundred miles. This is not my 
ling place on this earth any longer than I can leave consistantly 

ve obtained a Furlough for three Months from the time I leave the 

Garrison to bring my Wife to Fort Levenworth. This I obtained by the 

ersession of my Friends Doe Senetor Lyn of Missouri & Tipton of 

ina.** by them I say because a flat denial had been given before they 





rfered 
(mn Thursday the fourth day of Febry 1836 I left the Fort for home 
My leave of absence commenced 5th I ecrosed the Missouri on the Ice 
| went to Mr. Todds 20 Miles. 
Friday 6th Feby 36. Went to Sublets® beyond Liberty 3 Miles with my 
Wagon Where I had my Elks. I remained in Liberty all night. Next 
Morning 7th Feby I went on and took up the line of March I bought a 
horse an old Dragoon Co (G) horse of Subts |Sublette! for $25 traded 
th Curtis for a Grey gave him $55 Boott & Went 15 Miles to Fishing 
r Stayed all night had some difficulty with the doe Elk the first day 
Sunday we went to the Missouri river Iced over but too rotten to cross 
Went back to Mr Arbuckles & Stayed all night. 
Monday morning 8th Feby 36 Went to Carlton a new town 28 Miles 
ved all night with Eng Warren a good vanburan man 
esday 9th went to Grand river 20 miles Iced over channel cut for boat 
Ferry kept by Cross. here I lost a grey horse in going out of the boat it 
s not banistered on the oft Side & the boat was not landed Square up 
) the bank one corner touched & the other off some distance the oft 
Dr. Lewis F. Linn, United States senator from Missouri from 1833 to 1843, and 
ripton, United States senator from Indiana from 1831 to 1839, 
This was perhaps a temporary station or post set up by William L. Sublette to 
n his trading expeditions to the far West and in his overland Santa Fé tr 


1 in Clay County, Missouri. 
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horse had to Jump & was pushed over board by the other & St 


his hind legs in the mud & we had not sufficient Strenth to get | 


until he chilled to death with the Ice & Water We worked w t! 
hours & left him Standing after dark on his feet. took over t 
Side of run but it was no better in the morning he was dea 
bought a Sorrell horse of the Ferry man Cross gave him $75 
ought to pay me for my drownd horse if his boat had been ban 
properly brought to shore I should not have lost him I view | 


much of a dog. I think of suing him in the Federal Court h 


Shariton [Chariton] County (County Seat Keatsville) [Keytes 


Feby 10th Wednesday I traveled to Shariton a little town on S 
Chariton] Creek at the Mouth empties in to Missouri river 12 M 
Friday I went through Fayette the County seat of Howard to Mr 
sons on the road 22 Miles in the neighborhood of Fayette seve 
work one or two now in operation broken Country 
Saturday 13th 1836 Feby Went [sic] 
I continued on this rout by land with my Wagon & Elk through t! 
of Missouri along the common main road to Saint Louis, the W: 
had been disagreeable cold & about one hundred miles from Saint L 
a heavy rain & through [thaw?] produced a very Muddy Roads 
made it difficult traveling with a wagon & my animals I was often |} 
by citizens and many enquiries made relative to my animals 
thought that I was a Showman with a Caravan of animals and 
the first that had come in Sight I had one of these covered J 
Wagons When I arrived at Saint Louis I concluded I would t 
Steam Boat, I had with me Sergent Porter of my Company whose 
resided near Indianapolis, I brought him on with me in search of 
ters from my Company I had a private Servant George I sent 
Sergent on through the Country with my horses 3 in number I v 
board of the Board |boat?] with George took my Wagon & Elk o1 
& landed at the Charlestown Landing about the first day of March 1 
One Month on the travel from Fort Levenworth when very Sh 
found myself after an absence of 23 months Surrounded with my 
and greeted on all sides with my friends & and acquaintances 
a Joyful time with me I had my family tollerably comfortable Sit 
upon a Small Farm adjoining Charlestown the town & Vilage 
had lived Since the Spring of 1816 We appeard to have all the or 
& common Comforts of life & in the perfect enjoyment of good 
and more over had during my absence passed through a Scene of ¢ 
& by the preserving hand of Providance had all escaped without 
of one which consisted of a Wife 9 Children & two Sons in laws 
addition to all those Blesings and comforts a pocket full of Mor 
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ss than One Thousand dollars & half of that in Gold or Benton drops. 
& Still better than all it appeared to me that I hadent an enemy in the 
World nothing but friendship & regular pay work or play $125 pr month 
$1500 pr year. (I will stop for the present) I had my Furlough 
nded for thirty or forty days at the end of the extension I was 
lered incapable of travelling on account of the affliction of the eves 

h continued some considerable time I at length left home for Fort 
Levenworth where I arrived the latter part of July say about the 28th 
[ had to account to Col Kearny*® for my absence who had in the Mean- 
» reported me Absent Without leave and had called the attention of 
Genl in chief to my said Absence ; My excuses were Sustained by the 

Col. and in a few days after my arrival Ist day of August 1836 Favoured 
me with an order to return to Indiana on the Recruiting Service, So it 
was not long from the time I had left until I returned to Charlestown & 
“commenced upon my duties in that Service I established a Rendesvous 
Charlestown Ia [Indiana] & made that my head Quarters I was 
ithorized soon after my arrival & commencement to purchase five 
horses to have five of my Men Mounted as a recruiting party but upon 
my suggestion to the Col he authorised me to purchase Eight horses & 
to call on Major Brant ** for the Funds (& also for the Equipage horse ) 


& to mount 8 men to consist of One Sergent one Corpral one Bugler & 
five privates all of which I had compleated in a Short time he also sent 
here [illegible] complete suits of uniform for the Same & with Orders 
to travel all over Indiana or any place where I thought I could Best 
Sueceed in obtaining good recruits. Under this order I organized my 
party and traveled a great many hundred Miles and was very Sucessful 
in getting recruits Some time in the Month of March I received orders 
to purchase horses for my Company about forty Iron Grays & Still con- 
tinue recruiting until I had purchased the horses & then to take them on 
to Fort Levenworth the Head quarters of the Regt of Ist Dragoons I 
closed my Rendezvous at Charlestown On the 19th April 1837 Sent on 
board a Steam Boat a detachment of Recruits under Sergt Rempshall 
by way of Saint Louis to Fort Levenworth & I with 8 of my recruits in 
charge of the horses traveled through by land touching at Saint Louise 
arrived at Fort Levenworth about 5th of May 1836 [1837] with my men 

Stephen Watts Kearny from New York saw extensive n 
War of 1812 and became lieutenant colonel of the First Regiment of United Stat 


ad ates 


Dragoons on March 4, 1833. He became colonel of this regiment in 1836 and a 
brigadier general in 1846. He was promoted for gallantry and meritorious conduct 


in the campaigns in New Mexico and California. He died October 31, 1848, 


iilitary service in the 


‘Joshua B. Brant from Connecticut was a major in the Quartermaster’s Depart 


YY 


n December, 1832, and became the deputy Quartermaster General with the 
ink of lieutenant colonel in Ju'y, 1838. 


r 














‘ses reeruited me 1 the road |} 
of those recruited on the road So that arrived at 
32 horses & ten men the detachment had reached there bi 


Ww ry a W day N atter my arrival | was ordered ty p! pare 


th My Company to Fort Gibson there to be Stationed with 
of 3 Dragoon Companies allready there under w 
m.°*> [| must confess that this order was not very pleas 

inging me out & of from healthy quarters to a very Sickly S 


Company in about Six Weeks with the Billious Fever alimost 


place where | had suffered Severely nearly unto death le st vv 


the Yellow Fever. It was also unpleasant on account of 

ich I thought was the mooving cause the Col had orders 

Post at the Desmoine where he had been in command of 
ment of 3 companies*® Whilst Col Dodge Commanded the D 


Fort Levenworth & to send one additional Company 


Gibson & to make room for his most Favorite Companies 


Levenworth it appeared that he ordered me to Fort Gib[son 
in this the Col said I was Mistaken he said the arrangement was 
ing to rank I would be Seeond in Command at Fort Gibson I sl 
have raised the least objection if I had been ordered with or v 
Company to Floridy post haste I should have went with all the 
ness immajinable believing I could Serve my Country the 
purpose even if I Should do it at the expense of my life. I 
of opinion that a Soldier Should be So diseneumbered from 
of the World as to be all ways ready to Mar h, ready to Faght 

lie. I had asked the Genl in chief for permision when at |} 
four months Furlough to take One Month Furlough & go to F 
participate in that war but permission was refused 
[ marched my Company from Fort Levenworth on the 11th M 
& reached Fort Gibson about 25th of May 1837| having Ten 
resignation through Col Kearney | Kearny] on the same day | 
my company for Fort Gibson I received notice of its acceptal 
Gibson on 26th July 1837 to take effect 31st July I then tur 
publick property over to Lieut R H West * a late appoint: 

‘Clifton Wharton from Pennsylvania served in the First Reg 
States Dragoons from March 4, 1833, to his death in 1848 with the gr 

jor, and lieutenant colonel. 

’ Fort Des Moines, lox 

of Montrose, lowa, was establisl 


expeditions were projec 


1 West J1 - Maryland, mmissiones 
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t & took his reseipt for same made out all my Government account 
placed them in the Post Office & on the first Monday in August 1837 I 


Qt d for home Went by land to Little Rock Arkansas lay by about 
One week sick at Vanburan 57 Miles from Fort Gibson Went on Board 
Steam Boat Empress at Little Rock & soon made home where I have not 


as well employed nor as much desired as I had thot I was before I 
t the Army all things considered I had better remained in the Army 
‘I had only been permited to live a few years. I think I ought to have 
t the ballanee of my days in the army though it is sometimes a very 
rd service. 
Lemuel Ford 


First United States Dragoons on January 25, 1837, and a first lieutenant in July, 


x20 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The New History and the Social Studies By Harry Elmer B 
New York: The Century Co., 1925. xix, 605 p. 8 portraits 
Professor Barnes is an able and learned man. He has aequir 
of information in various fields. This book is his most ambitious 
as yet. We judge from his attitude that he 


= il le 


, -isa erusader. He 
a cause and intends to plant the flag of New History high upon 


parts He is a missionary and his converts are to be from ‘‘the 


tional political and episodical historians.’’ But what if, insté 
erusader he turned out to be a Don Quixote ’ Supposing there a} 


of the class that he starts out to attack with slur and barbed int 


Then those historians who more moderately, even though | 


tess bril 
are traveling along the same path as Mr. Barnes, may well feel 11 


his position of assumed superiority, or even that of the ‘‘C 


School’’ to whom he dedicates his book. The historians will 
their way, but they may look askance at the 


precocious one whi 
that what he has discovered 


is his alone, and that what he ho 
only statement of truth there is. 


If one can ge 


t through chapter one of the crusader, he comes t 
esting and well-established chapters by a writer who has read w 
well. The New History is the one which pays attention to, makes 
and is influenced by, other sciences First, there is gveograpnh' 
chapter is a comprehensive account of the writers who hav 
geography and indicated its influence on man in his historical 
ment. As this is a sample of other chapters, perhaps we had bett 
how Barnes works it out. He sketches the writers who have 
edged the influence of geography on history from the ancient Gr 
Ritter, Ratzel, Kohl, Peschel, Buckle, then goes into detail as to ¢ 
tors of this kind, lists the historians who have acknowledged th« 
butions, and then shows what is still necessary. 

The other chapters deal with psychology, anthropology, soc 
economie science, political science, ethies, each in its relations 
history. Perhaps the most important is the chapter on psycholog 
history. The present-day psychologists have imitated Pico della M 
dola in their field. All knowledge belongs to them. 


They have | 
into all sorts of subjects 


Professor Barnes looks into the origins 


psychological orientation, and then takes up, one by one, the 
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minds who have contributed to the social side of their subject. In this 
Professor Barnes is at his best, and the book ought to serve as an excellent 
ntroduction and summary to those who in particular fields have failed 
grasp the extraordinary development in cognate fields. William 
ies, Stanley Hall, J. M. Baldwin, E. L. Thorndike, McDougall, Trot- 
Watson, Freud, psychological interpreters of history, as Barehot, 
LeBon, Tarde, Wundt, Lamprecht, and especially James Harvey Robin- 
son, are taken up in detail and statements given of their position. 
rnes then coneludes ‘‘by a preliminary and highly tentative appraisal 
nd illustration of the significance of the new or dynamic psychology 

r the historian.’’ In this he indicates the desirability of psycho-analyz 

¢ different characters of history, and makes tentative examinations of 
Hamilton and Jefferson. This is interesting and will prove valuable, 

ch it seems that there has already been an approach to this method 

biography without perhaps the psychologists’ terminology. Religion, 

erature, economies, also come under Mr. Barnes’ consideration in their 
relations to dynamic psychology. 

In the course of this long chapter (190 pages) oceur numerous strik- 
ng statements. They serve to add to the interest in reading the book, 
but sometimes one doubts whether they add to the force of the presenta- 

m. It is not fair to judge an author by isolated quotations, but some 
f these help illustrate Mr. Barnes’ method of treatment. On page 152, 
speaking of the army tests and of commentators on them, he says: 
‘Whatever else this literature may or may not have established, it cer 

nly has proved that we must eliminate from our conceptions of work 
able and realistic democracy any of the older egalitarian dogmas.’’ On 
page 211, in discussing James Harvey Robinson, he says: **The two 
chief obstacles to a proper socialization of modern applied science are the 
profit-making objective of all modern economic life, and modern national! 
istic patriotism, which diverts so much human energy and wealth into 
processes of mutual destruction. But those in control of modern civil 


‘ 


zation believe that they stand to gain by the modern theory of business 


enterprise and by unreasoning patriotism. Hence, they oppose all efforts 
at reform under a mass of secondary rationalizations known collectively 
a8 ‘the philosophy of safety and sanity.’ The challenge of the world war 
to the old social order inereased the activity of its guardians, and we 
have had as a result the Palmer inquisition, the ‘Lusking’ of New York 
State, and the ‘law and order myth’ associated with Governor Coolidge 
of Massachusetts.’’ When talking about Hamilton (page 237), he takes 
a fling at John Adams: ‘‘That sainted New Englander, John Adams, in 
a letter to Jefferson in 1813, graciously and generously referred to the 
departed statesman as ‘the bastard brat of a Scotch peddler.’ ’? Speak 
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ing of psychiatry (page 251), he intimates his opinion of some p 
‘Here we shall only call attention to the psychiatric revelations 
the pathogenesis of the vice crusader and joy-killer, as represent 
such types as Comstock, Sumner, Straton and the obsessed pro} 
ists.’’ Examples of his propositions are on page 261: ‘‘Fami 
trations from the history of our own country will bear out thi 
that the modern psychological mechanisms will go far towards int 
ing more clearly those general policies and attitudes which hay 

a dominating part in our national history. . . . How 
example, was the austere impurity complex of the ‘glacial ag 
England Puritanism a psychie compensation for economic chicar 
smuggling and the rum-trade? . . . Again, was not Souther 
alry a collective compensation for sexual loosenesss, racial inter 
and the maltreatment of the negro?’’ As to progress, per! 
author has some doubts, page 264: ‘‘In spite of the progress of er 
ment little has been achieved to rid the typical American of the P 
neurosis, as rational education has not yet entered the field of 
and conduct, and the American still is afflicted in youth by th 
tion of the Pauline view of religion and morals.’’ In summing 
chapter, he says: ‘‘ Whatever value one may assign to the psycl 
interpretation of history it must be admitted that it is yet b 
initial stages, and it would be rash to hope that it will gain in st: 
and volume with phenomenal rapidity in the near future. 
majority of ‘respectable’ historians in most countries deny that 
should concern itself at all with the problems of interpretatio: 


it has any vital function in explaining the relation of the p 


present. Further, among the minority who believe that the 
tion of history marks the completion of scientific method 
ography, there is a division of cpinion as to the most fundament 
pretation.’ Finally, even those who accept the psychological int 
tion of history are likely for some time to come to reject t 
startling and original innovations such as the psychology of 
behaviorism, and above all, the new dynamic psychology of the w 
ous. But no one need despair of a science which could advar 
Gregory of Tours to a Waitz, an Aulard, a Gardiner or an Os 
from Aulard and Gardiner to Lamprecht, Turner, Robinson, ar 
well. We can even imagine that a century hence a knowledg 
branch of psychology which Freud and his followers have « 
will be regarded as a tool of the historian which is as indispen 
success as Giry’s manual on Diplomatic is to the present-day st 
historical documents. ’’ 


In anthropology, Boas is the chief figure. Some space is tak 
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wn 4004 B.C. as the date of the beginning of history. In sociology, 
Giddings is the most prominent. In the last chapter, on History and 
Social Intelligence, the interest in the intellectual developm: nt of man Is 
ressed. Perhaps it contains the program, but it also contains a rather 
ssimistic note about the probabilities of progress as the author views 
progress. This note is noticeable among others who subscribe to the 
thor’s ideas. They have reached rapidly certain conclusions for the 
formation of the world and they chafe because the world is not immedi 
ly reformed. As Barnes says: ‘‘Man’s zeal for antiques as furnishing 
n equipment for his sitting-room seems excelled only by his lust for 
em to serve as the lining of his cerebral space. Respectable modern 
tizens are not only unabashed at exhibiting antiques in the realm of 
general opinion; from the lowly village blacksmith to the President of 
the United States they exult in them.’’ And again: ‘‘A prosperous 
Hundred Pereenter, who would be fatally embarrassed to be seen in a 
1924 Rolls-Royee ear, will proudly and promiscuously flaunt an economic, 


1 


thieal or political anachronism of a demonstrable antiquity greater than 


¢ the chariot of Elijah.’’ On page 593 he says: ‘‘At present we have a 
generally suspicious, if not contemptuous, attitude toward the high 
brow. As Walter Lippman has well said, ‘we have a public opinion that 
juakes before the word high-brow as though it denoted a secret sin.’ 

; This general attitude of popular repugnance for the high-brow and the 
expert is particularly virulent towards the various types of social scien 

- tists.’’ Is this what the psychologists call a defense-mechanism ? 

And finally we read: ‘‘In the first place, there are no true radicals to 
be discovered among humanity today, in spite of the fact that they 
recently appeared as numerous to Senator Lusk as did the Teutonie 
nvaders of the Roman Empire to Charles Kingsley . . . There 
‘e only varying degrees of conservatives left among mankind, and the 
radicals of whom Mr. Coolidge wrote so feelingly in the Delineator ar 
n reality only the somewhat less than averagely benighted moss-backs 

; The vital classification of society should be into that of the able 

‘ telligent, informed and experienced, on the one hand, and the medi 


ocre, stupid, ignorant and incompetent, on the other. There will then 
be no difficulty in deciding as to which group we shall entrust the future 
destinies of mankind. More and more, history, biological science, psy 

ology, educational philosophy, and social science are uniting upon the 
position that we ean hope for nothing better than the chaos of today 
unless we discover some more effective way for installing in positions of 
‘ontrol and authority the capable minority, while at the same time secur 


ng some guaranty that they will not lose their sense of responsibility 


to the majority. This is the great challenge to democratic theory and 





ee 














our edueational practice and philosophy in such a manner as 


we and specially instruct the able minority, instead of mer 
rarily ineareerating and disciplining the mass of medioerit 
| 00k 1s worth reading by any historian It mav 1 
every to agree to all the proposition d down, but it 
fair-minded man consider them and will certainly give ( 
standing of what 1s being done in history and cognate fields. 
ng nd lggestive were not overworked words 
t} for they are deserip 
Aveustus H.S 
Increase Mather, The Foremost American Puritan. By Kennet} 
Murdock Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1925 
p. 4 
Dr. Murdock’s book is announeed in the preface as a ‘‘life’’ 
Mather, and an attempt ‘‘to retell in some measure the story « 
as it is revealed in the tale of the character and activities of 
citizen’’; but almost from first to last it reads like the pk 
for the defense. Inerease Mather has good claim to be « 
sub-title of this book ealls him, ‘‘The Foremost American |] 
Like any man occupying a place of such distinction in troub] 
raised up enemies and detractors; and later historians have in 
make him, with his son, scapegoats for all the sins of the out 
that he defended. False accusations, contemporary rn 
biographer was of course bound to notice Instead of 
incidentally in a straightforward account of Increase Ma 
Dr. Murdock always reminds the reader from the first of 
that have been aimed against his client. He announces his int 


be impartial, but he almost always begins with the assert 


assumption that earlier Judges have been prejudiced. Such 
has a three-fold disadvantage. The attention paid to host 


makes them seem more important than they are. The assum 


argumentative a manner leads the reader to look on the wor 


troversial document rather than as the scholarly study that 
it is. And it is to be feared that the author, usually careful 
is at times tempted into specious special pleading. 

A charge like the last should not be made lightly, but sy 
more than a few illustrations. The defense of Mather’s chai 
on the Half-Way Covenant (pp. 84-95 virtually an assert 


ave up a position ‘sound in prineiple’’ for the sake of pract 


ry? 
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seems hardly such as should be made for a Puritan leader, and 
y in keeping with the exposition of Mather’s character in later 


iT 


ipters. As an example of a not infrequent method of handling an 
rsary may be noted a passage (p. 114) on the memorandum of the 
G il] Court in 1676: ‘‘It has been said that they decided that the 
Lord ‘was then engaged in burning towns and murdering women and 
en along the frontier, because Massachusetts had become some 

lax in persecuting the Quakers, and because her men had begun to 

r periwigs and their women to indulge in ‘‘eutting, curling, and 
modest laying out of their hair.’’’’’ (The quotation within this quo 

n is credited to Mr. J. T. Adams, who seems to be one of Dr. Mur 

:’s chief aversions.) To this reply is made that the General Court 

so enumerated other sins, especially Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, 

| ‘‘oppression’’ as causes of divine wrath. Mr. Murdock cannot have 

| to see that the point of the quotation is that the Lord was accused 


letting women and children be massacred on the frontier because of 


s committed in the older parts of the country. He ignores this and 
erts attention to the details chosen to represent the document. There 
also be noticed an insidious sort of special pleading which consists 
n admitting some fact in a casual way that conceals its importance. 
ither’s violent temper is two or three times referred to, but a student 
» knew his life only from this book would never realize the trouble 
caused at times. His vindictiveness and his certainty that the Lord 
uuld take vengeance on all his personal enemies is still more lightly 
ihed. One finds hardly more than a single rather mild illustration 
footnote on page 382. Mather, resentful that a new congregation 
not put their meeting-house on the site that he advised, writes, ‘‘] 
am persuaded that a blasting from God will be upon them, first or last.”’ 
If the limitations and defects of Dr. Murdock’s work have been given 
as much space as remains for praise, it is only because it would have 
been unfair to bring general charges without citations sufficient te 
xplain them. In palliation even of the defects that have been pointed 
out should be mentioned the great difficulty of the subject. The contro 
versies over Increase Mather, whether they are concerned with the Half- 
Way Covenant, the Charter, the Harvard Presidency, or witchcraft, are 
not on matters of fact, but involve the question of motives; and motives 
in never be judged with certainty. Again, while his style is often 
spoken of as simple and direct, Increase Mather, as well as his son and 
. others of their time, had a way of writing cryptic prose. Take for 
example the last sentence of the oft-quoted Return of the ministers on 
he Salem witcheraft : ‘‘ Nevertheless, We cannot but humbly recommend 


into the Government the speedy and vigorous Prosecution of such as 
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have rendred themselves obnoxious, according to the Direction giy 
the Laws of God, and the wholesome Statutes of the English Nati: 
the Detection of Witchcrafts.’’ This has been cited, and will 

to be cited, in support ot exactly opposite contentions. Some str 
last part and see chiefly an insistence that the trials should be st: 
according to law. Others, who point especially to the ‘‘nevert} 
and the preceding action, find the gist of the sentence in the 
continued prosecution, and regard the latter clauses as a natura 
ical flourish. It is with problems like these that the student of In 
Mather has continually to deal, and they are bound to be decid: 
ing to his personal predilections. 

If Dr. Murdock has at any time erred in his judgments it h 
been from interest and enthusiasm, and not from any lack of t! 
ness. The work is essentially a scholarly one, scholarly in the 1 
it shows, in plan, and with such exceptions as have been noted, 
of execution. Its free yet unobtrusive citation of authorities \ 
of especial value to future students of the Mathers and of 
The author’s final judgment of the public career of Increase Mat 


too, on the whole probably not far from just. Unquestionably 
] 


tan leader has had hard measure from careless, thought 


CSS, dl 
historians. Those who have made more or less cursory stud 


1 


time without conscious prejudice have long come to 
unfortunate personal defects he was essentially honest and sit 
this reason it seems regrettable that this book, the result « 
skilled and painstaking labor, should impress the reader 
approach to a definitive judicial estimate, but as another ch 
endless controversy over the Mathers 


Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s Title to Georgia: a ¢ 
tion to the History of one of the Spanish Borderlands K 
Herbert E. Bolton. (Berkeley: University of Califor P 
1925. xvii, 382 p. 10 plates, including 7 maps and a plan. #4 

The Debatable Land: a Sketch of the Anglo-S panish Contest 
Georgia Country. By Herbert E. Bolton and Mary Ross. 
ley: University of California Press, 1925. xv, 138 p. 13 
including 7 maps and a plan. $2.) 

Arredondo’s Historical Proof of Spain’s Title to Georgia 

one more original source for the study of Spanish activities in 

now belonging to the United States. The volume consists of a pri 

an historical introduction of seven chapters covering in very co! 
form to 1753, not only the Spanish period in that province of 
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Florida that lay to the northward — the coast region of which was called 
and which with the western country we now know as Georgia, 


(ulale - 
something of the region now known as Florida: Arredondo’s docu- 


nt in English translation; the same document in its original Spanish; 
nd editorial notes, bibliography, and index. The appearance and typ- 


hy are excellent and the volume can be read without tiring the 
The maps are of 


A few typographical errors have been noticed. 
and show eareful attention to detail. Like all of its erudite maker’s 
ks, this is a contribution to history. 

e second title appearing above is simply the preface and the histor- 
| essay of the first-named book, and is explained by the last two 
sentences of the preface of each volume, namely: ‘‘For inestimable 
ssistance in the preparation of the Introduction I am indebted to Miss 
The actual writing was done by myself, but so great has 


‘| 


Mary Ross. 
n her aid that this portion of the work is being published separately 
inder joint-authorship with the title The Debatable Land.’’ The bibli 
erapher’s task would have been easier had the whole work been pub 
shed under the names of Bolton and Ross, and specific explanation 
ile of the work performed by Miss Ross, who, as will be remembered, 
s recently reconstructed in the Georgia Historical Review much of 
‘old history of Georgia. But at any rate, the historical essay is well 
worth being published in separate form, and it is a pleasure to see Miss 
Ross’s name connected with it. 
In this volume (and from this point the reviewer refers to the com 
work) Professor Bolton continues his study of Spanish borderlands 
subject in which he has been long working) and his thesis as set forth 
n Bolton and Marshall’s Colonization of North America. The preface 
worth quoting almost in its entirety, for it states the theme of the 
lume with clarity, but a few sentences must here suffice 
‘‘In her northern borderlands, Spain’s activities were chiefly « 
As the English frontier moved westward, the Anglo-Spanish 


lefensive 


rders overlapped in a succession of areas, and one by one a series of 


conflicts resulted — in the Caribbean, in Georgia and Florida, in Lou 
ana, in Texas, in New Mexico, in California. Anglo-American aggres- 
sion stopped in each case when it reached the line of effective Spanish 
lonization. One episode in the long contest brimful of human 
terest but as yet imperfectly understood, was Spain’s resistance to the 
English in the country that is now Georgia. This is the theme of the 


locument here published and of the historical sketch by which it 


Is 


ntroduced.’? (Pp. v-vi.) 
In the historical sketch mentioned above, Professor Bolton (after a 
few general considerations) discusses the Spanish pioneers in Georgia 

















and South Carolina (1566-1670); the Anglo-Spanish e ( 
1670-1656) ; the contest r western Georgia (1680-1725 
ontroversies over Fort King George and Ogleth rpe’s co 
1738 he war of Jenkin Kar (1739-1742); and the neutr 
and the final strugel 1743-1763 Although some of this n 


not new, it has been given a new setting and a new emphasis | 


its relativity to the larger objectivities both of Spain and Ene 


the study affords the best single summary for the events w 


LISSCS, It is safe tos \ that mans of the documents to be p 


\ 


\Irs Jeanette Thurbe r (‘onnor in her series of Colonial R 


being issued by the Florida State Historical Society will th: 


new light on the period ending with 1763, especially on the Aj 


ish contest and the various ramifications of the missions, th: 
] 


relations with the Indians, trade, and other matters wl 


ment this well-written account of Professor Bolton. 


The document itself is very interesting. Its importance n 
from the fact, first adduced here by Professor Bolton, that 
arized in great part by Inigo Abad y Lasierra in his Ri 


Desi thr pie nto, Con jul Al if Pol lang Ov ae las Provine ids | 


Florida (1785) which was published for the first time in 1812 b 


\ sanz in his Dor umentos Hi torw os de la Florida yee 
This memoir,’’ says Professor Bolton in his preface (pp 
speaking of Arredondo’s Historical Proof, ‘‘brings into clear 
following episodes in the early history of the South-Atlant 
1) The planting of Spanish settlements on the Georgia-So 
Coast, 1566-1670 2) The founding of Charleston in 1670. 
treaty of 1670, by which Spain recognized the legality of 
actual settlements in America (including Charleston) at that 
The destruction of the Spanish settlements on the Georgia ¢ 
1 Indian raids, 1670-1702. (5) The founding by Cari 


lish and 


Fort King George on the Altamaha in 1721. (6) The diplomat 


versy in America and Europe following thereupon, 1721-1725 
founding of Oglethorpe’s Georgia colony, 1733. (8) The resu 

matie controversy in America and Europe, 1736-1737 th 
Oglethorpe treaty, the Arredordo episode, the Geraldine-New 
respondence.’’ 

In presenting the original document, this reviewer question 
ability of extending the abbreviations as well as of subst 
modern equivalents for the old ‘‘e,”’ ‘‘z,’’ and ‘‘u’’ and the 


{ 


of punctuation and eapitalization, especially in view of tl 


translation of the document is published. The use of the document 
have been facilitated had the translation and the original bee 


; 


' 


| 
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h other. The translation is, on the whole, well done, but there 
sional passages which might have been rendered less stiffly, 
at the expense of absolute literalness. The memoir itself, was the 
of a man who had had a considerable share in the operations against 
sh aggression and as chief of staff for Governor Montiano, in some 
ne of the most striking of the governors of Florida. His footnotes 
that he made considerable use of Barcia’s Ensayo Chronologico., 
ih it is well known that that work, useful as it is, must be used at 
es with caution. But the unbiassed student must admit that Arre 
) proves his point and shows that Spain did have a valid claim on 


(jeorgia, theoretically and historically, and perhaps ethically. The fact 


English were foreing Spain toward the St. Johns River and 
mately took all of Florida as well, does not change the conclusions of 
memoir. 

maps made by Professor Bolton to illustrate his essay and the 
ment are worthy of mention, for he has attempted to reconstruct 
Spanish Georgia and incidentally much of the territory now included in 
ate of Florida. These maps will prove useful to the student of 
ssions and garrisons in Georgia and in Florida about the Tallahassee 
on — as a matter of fact, the memoir, as well as the historical essay, 
ut as useful for the history of Florida as for that of Georgia. Pro 
sor Bolton and Miss Ross have done a good piece of work and one that 
n be used. Special mention should be made of the bibliographical foot 
tes in the historical essay and of the notes appended to the document, 
well as of the bibliography at the end of the volume. 
JAMES A, ROBERTSON 


> 


French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest. By Louise P 
Kellogg. (Madison: State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1925. 
xv, 474 p. Illustrated. $3.50.) 

This is an attempt to tell, with more fullness than has been attempted 


previous writers, the story of French exploration and occupation of 


part of the west now embraced in the state of Wisconsin. The 
wpoint of most previous accounts of the French in America has been 
it of the centers of populatior. in the valley of the St. Lawrence. Here 
tis that of the western outpests. Earlier histories have for the most 
part been mainly concerned with Canada proper, the Canada of Quebec 


{ Montreal and Three Rivers, and perhaps Detroit, and the country 
southwest of the Great Lakes has had only incidental mention. Here the 
story of New France, or to be more precise the story of the exploration 
' New France, the gradual unfolding of the valley of the Great Lakes, 
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becomes a background for the carefully worked out story of the Fr 


in Wisconsin. 

This may be said to date from the « xpedition of Jean Nicolet 16 
For nearly twenty years thereafter the western expansion of the F: 
was interrupted by tribal wars, and particularly by the overw] 
success of the [roquois and their fierce enmity for the French ‘| 
1654 two traders, Radisson and his brother-in-law Chouart, aecon 
the Ottawa on their long journay back from the St. Lawrence to G 
Bay, and laid the foundation of the fur trade of Wisconsin. § 
later Father Ménard went west to preach the gospel to the wester? 
In attempting to make his way inland from Chequamegon o1 
Superior to the Huron village he lost his way and perished. <A 
Marquette and Dablon, André and Albanel, followed. 

Miss Kellogg’s comments on the influence of the Jesuits on the | 
of Wisconsin seem on the whole very just. While praising unr 
their enthusiasm and unselfish devotion, she is foreed to the cor 
that the permanent results were very meager. ‘‘The Indian 
proud and independent, and was deeply satisfied with his own ¢ 
eustoms and beliefs. He showed no desire for imitation of 
civilization, nor envy for the white man’s mode of life. His 
reply was that the Great Spirit had made the white man and r 
different ; that what was good for the former was not good for t] 
let each go his separate way and preserve his own traditions 
The fierce independence and proud complacency of the Wisconsi: 
men proved a barrier which the Jesuits could not overpass. Tl 
came and went, and the religion of the tribesmen was cor 
unchanged. ’’ 

In succeeding chapters, Miss Kellogg tells the story of the 
of the west by France, the picturesque ceremony at Sault Ste. M 
1671. when Francois Daumont Sieur de St. Lusson, in the pr: 
swarm of representatives of fifteen different tribes, took form 
sion on behalf of Louis XIV of Lake Huron and Lake Super 
‘all the other countries, rivers, lakes, and their tributaries co 
and adjacent thereto, those discovered and to be discovered 
follow the stirring events of the exploration of the Mississippi \ 
1671-82, the Iroquois war 1682-89, the evacuation of the wi 
French 1689-1701, the first Fox War 1701-16, the reoceupat 
western posts 1714-27, the second Fox War 1727-38, attempts at | 
copper mining, the fur trade in Wisconsin, intercolonial rivalry, 
last phase of the French régime in the Northwest 1752-61. 

A particularly interesting chapter is that which tells the stor) 
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eyolution of the fur trade in Wisconsin, the system of congés or licenses, 
the leasing of the posts to creatures of the governor, fur-trading methods, 
how the fur-trader traveled and traded and lived, the mutual reactions 
of white man on red and red on white. 

In the last chapter we find such stirring incidents as Graddock’s defeat 

nd the mustering of the western tribes by Langlade and Repentigny to 

| in the defence of Quebee, and the pathetic picture of Beaujeu leading 
his little remnant of French officers and traders for the last time over the 
Fox-Wisconsin portage to make their final stand at Fort Chartres. 
“Thus quietly and without the dramatie pomp and ceremony with which 
they took possession in 1671 and 1689, the French departed from the 
northwestern posts . . . As long as heroism is prized and memories 
of brave men remain, the names of the French explorers and exploiters 
of Wisconsin will be remembered . . . and as long as men wish to 
recall the past and the development of great ideals, so long will the 
French projects for expansion in North America fascinate the imagina- 
tion and enlarge the mind.’’ 

It is the duty of a reviewer to point out the weaknesses as well as the 
points of strength of a book, but it would be difficult to find any serious 
fault with Miss Kellogg’s work. She would not be human if she did not 
make an oceasional slip, such as aseribing Duluth’s rescue of La Salle’s 
men in one place (p. 207) to an excess of generosity, and in another (p. 
212) to the fact that he must rescue them to safeguard his own plans. 
But having thus done his duty as a critic, this reviewer wishes to pay 
his tribute to a very fine piece of historical work, well-constructed, 
scholarly, and readable; altogether an admirable study of an important 
period, effectively illustrated, and equipped with an excellent index. 

LAWRENCE J. BURPEE 


Letters on the American Revolution, 1774-1776. Edited by Margaret 
Wheeler Willard. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1925. xix, 370 p. Maps. $7.50) 

Letters from America, 1776-1779: Being Letters of Brunswick, Hessian, 
and Waldeck Officers with the British Armies during the Revolu- 
tion. Translated by Ray W. Pettengill. (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. xxvi, 281 p. $7.50.) 

In this first volume of letters gathered from the English newspaper 
ollections in the Central Library of Bristol and the British Museum 
there is given, again, a striking illustration of the value of the source 
material to be found in such publications. 

The editor of this exceedingly valuable collection has made available 
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for general use material quite inaccessible to the average inves 
» series of letters used number some two hundred forty, two-t} 
which are written from the loyalist centers of Boston, New 


i 
Philadelphia. Boston is represented by as many letters as bot 
other cities. These figures square exactly with the facts as to ft] 
activity at these points and the importance of the initial blow of 
which was delivered at the supposed seat of Whig power in 
land. The material in the letters furnishes a new angle fron 
view the events of the American Revolution, especially 
picture of the rebel people of the colonies as viewed by th 

The letters give a lively picture of the intimate life of the co 
a time when civil war had embittered and nearly destroyed 
social intercourse. The value of this material is not less thar 
found in the files of the British Annual Register for the sam 

The first volume of letters covers the period 1774-76. TI 
the series deals with events from 1776 to 1779 and, unlike t! 
letters are drawn from a different source, Schlozer’s Briefwe 
work was published in ten volumes, 1776-82, and represents 
of this well-known eighteenth century historian and resident of H 
in preparing and publishing such available letters and artic] 
record the course of contemporary history. Without question t] 


was acquainted with the British Annual Register and seems t 


lowed this excellent publication in many respects, especially 


range of topies and its decidedly continental point of view 

The compiler and translator has selected from these ten volur 
letters from America for publication in the main body of the wor 
are, like those in the first volume, quite uniformly pro-British. 
appendix are given some most valuable materials. Typical of 
Baron Steuben’s account of his experiences in America and tl 
the army officers serving under General Washington, with naiy 
ments on their previous occupations. 

The two volumes form a most useful reference for conter 
opinion and viewpoint. Our own accounts of the American Re 
are still somewhat in need of continentalizing. We have 
accepted, without question, the 100 pereent Puritanism that 
anything like impartiality of treatment for this vital 
history. We have refused to face the uneompromising 
than one-half of the people of the English colonies in 1776 wer 
porters of the king, and that the American Revolution was a ver} 
and cruel civil war. Little by little, however, especially where s 


prejudice is absent, a juster view is coming to be aecepted by the r 
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Such works as these are very welcome indeed, since they indi- 
a decisive trend toward the abandonment of one of the most stub- 
and childish of American obsessions 0. G. Lrery 


] scences of an American Loyalist 1738-1789. Edited by his Grand 
on, Jonathan Bouchier. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1925. xi, 201 p. $6.) 

s book, as its title indicates, is the diary of an Englishman who 

to America in 1759, staved until the Revolution reached the con 

servative middle states, and then returned to England with other loval 

Che book is valuable for both English and American history. In the 

rst twenty-three pages the author describes his own and his father’s 

n England in a small village. He gives some valuable and intimate 

es of the severe economy practiced by the respectable family in 

English country towns. His portrayal of educational conditions 
»common private schools is evidently faithfully drawn 


\f 


Boucher came to Virginia as a teacher. He found work in the 


of a planter named Dixon and soon had other pupils. An 
ching vaeaney in a parish church led him to decide to go to Eng- 
nd to receive holy orders from the Bishop of London. The recital of 
s experience makes very clear the influences surrounding the prefer 
of the clergy as a part of the current political spoils system. It 
so serves to explain why certain of the clergy desired an American 
bishop. By eareful manipulation Boucher became rector at Annapolis, 
Maryland, where he was closely in touch with the polities of that colony. 
His frank admission that he personally wrote many of the important 
state papers for Governor Eden (p. 92), that he drafted all of the laws, 
and that he managed the Assembly for the governor is a real contribu 
tion to our knowledge. 
It is evident that Mr. Boucher never fully understood the American 
viewpoint in the controversy with the home country. He loved America, 
hal married a daughter of a leading family of Virginia, and hoped to 
2 stay here and amass a fortune. His description of the trying days of 
, 1779, when it took courage to be a loyalist, and the extent to which his 
physical prowess won him respect is most interesting reading. Along 
th our pictures of the militant patriot preacher who headed the volun 
teers of his own congregation to fight against King George III must be 
placed this picture of the militant loyalist rector of St. Ann, who insisted 
pon occupying his pulpit and preaching loyalist sermons with a pair 
f loaded pistols on the cushions of the pulpit, which he publicly threat- 
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ened to use, if he were interrupted by the patriots of his own ¢ 
tion (p. 113 

Mr. Boucher’s experience in England after his flight from An 
typical of that of other loyalists. The poverty, the search for w 
requests for government aid, the trials of his sick American-bor: 
under the adverse circumstances, the return to teaching in | 
schools, and the heroie personal effort to make good under hard 
tions makes a story that should be widely known among Amer 

One of the most interesting items in the book is Mr. Boucher’ 
terization of George Washington. For more than two years h 
private tutor of young Custis, the son of Mrs. Washington, a1 
to have known the General very well. He says that he last saw 
ington as he was crossing the Potomac on his way north to take e 
of the American army and at that time Washington ridiculed 
of ever joining in a war of independence or that the Americans ha 
such aim in mind. 

He says of Washington: ‘‘He was the second of five sons of 
distinguished neither for their rank or fortune . . . George, 
most people thereabouts at that time, had no other education than r 
ing, writing and aecounts, which he was taught by a convict ser 
whom his father bought for a schoolmaster, first set out in the w 
Surveyor of Orange County, an appointment of about half the 


a Virginia Rectory, i. e. perhaps one hundred pounds a year. 


did know Mr. Washington well; and although occasions may 
traits of character that never would have been discovered in t! 
sequestered scenes of life, I cannot conceive how he could, ot 
than through the interested representation of party, have e\ 
spoken of as a great man. He is shy, silent, stern, slow and 
but has no quickness of parts, extraordinary penetration, nor an ¢ 
style of thinking. . . . But he seems to have nothing gener 
affectionate in his nature. Just before the close of the last 
married the widow Custis and thus came into the possession of | 
jointure. He never had any children; and lived very much lik 
man at Mount-Vernon, Fairfax County, where the most dist 
part of his character was that he was an admirable farmer’’ (pp 
Evidently no man is great in the eyes of his own schoolmaster. 

As this journal was clearly written from memory some of 
ments would need to be verified from other sources, before t! 
be accepted. In places the author displays a tendency to make 1 
of his own personal importance to ring quite true. The book 
lently printed. There is no index. 

O. M. Dick 
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The Jou rnal of Nicholas Cresswell 1774-1777. (New York: The Dial 
Press, 1924. ix, 287 p. Portrait. $3.) 

The author of this journal was born in Derbyshire, England, in Decem- 

er, 1750. He was the son of a farmer, and grew to manhood amid rural 

surroundings. He was still employed on his father’s estate when in 

he determined to seek his fortune in America. Ill health, the out- 

‘oak of the Revolution, and a variety of other circumstances combined 


‘o it we are indebted for the journal, which he kept as a diary from the 
winning to the conclusion of his tour. 


Viewed merely from the standpoint of human interest, the journal is 


an interesting and worth while record. The historical worker asks for 
something more from such a record, and in the present instance he does 
not ask in vain. Young Cresswell was an acute observer of the mode of 
e which America exhibited during the years of his visit. He traveled 
dely and recorded well the phenomena which he encountered ; and the 
journal, now printed after a delay of 150 years, sheds much light upon 
American conditions during the opening years of the Revolution. 
Cresswell’s choice of a location in America, and his chief abode during 
his stay here was Virginia. Yet he traveled much, making journeys to 
Barbados, New York, Kentucky, Pittsburgh, and other places. If he did 
not expect that his record would be published it is difficult to understand 
the fullness with which he wrote; if he anticipated such publication, it 


s difficult to understand the utter candor and frankness of many of his 
ntries. The two qualities unite to accentuate the value which his jour- 
nal has for posterity. 


Social qualities aside, the more general historical interest of the volume 
taches to the light it sheds on the practices and opinions of Americans 

n the opening years of the Revolution. As a loyal Britisher, Cresswell 
ewed the Revolutionary movement with detestation, and this viewpoint 
es, of course, his observations. Yet bias there must be, of one kind 

or another, in all merely human records, and it would probably be diffi- 
t to show that Cresswell’s observations are less trustworthy than those 
any other reputable contemporary journalist. The absence of any 

| individual freedom in time of war is a thing with which the present 
lult generation is painfully familiar. Cresswell’s journal discloses, as 
other similar records have done, that the war for American independence 
was attended by a strict surveillance of individual conduct and opinion, 
and a rigorous proscription of everything which ran counter to the 
lesires of the radical party. His own sufferings at the hands of the 
revolutionists undoubtedly added color to his record; yet he appraises 
General Howe and General Washington with a measurable approach to 


r 
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detachment. He believed the rebellion to be both wicked 


and did not hesitate to say so. His own shortcomings, moral 


wise, were recorded with unsparing candor 


ler the portion of the journal dealing 


conditions and the western country will appeal with speci 
Cresswell started for Illinois in 1775 and actually proceed 
the interior of Kentucky. The descent of the Ohio was b 
after the battle of Lexington in two canoes, the Char 


the Charming Sally One of Cresswell’s ecomnani 


a Captain George Clark, in all probability th 


/ 


Rogers. The polyglot 

veniently ignored by man: 
composition of Cresswell’s boat party which began the ret 
from Kentucky In the company of fourteen per 
lishmen, two Irishmen, one Welshman, two Dut 


two Marylai ders, one Swede, one Afri n Né 


Lita 


ons wert 
hmen, two 
gro, and a M 
land-hunting expedition to Ili 


equipped himself with a supply of Indian goods and went int 


addition to his abortive 


ness of modern Ohio o1 


porarily) a squaw, dressed like a warrior and essayed to da 
danee, and like most white traders slipped rapidly down tl 
civilization toward the savagery which surrounded him. \ 
his lapses from the code of the Puritan he retained an 
hfe which commands the hearty pect 


respt eT of the reviewer 


The temptation to quote from the journal is great, but 


=! 


this notice compel us t 


) desist. One single illustration may 
indulged: In the recently published Diari 


l és ofr dreore \\ 
under d: 


ite of July 14, 1774, oceurs this matter-of-fact 
up to Alexandria to the Eleet 


il 


ion where I was chosen, tog 


Majr. Broadwater, Burgess. Stai’d all Night to a Ball,’’ Cr 
in Alexandria this day, and his journal entry is consider 
Among other things it records that ‘‘The candidates gave tl 
a Hogshead of Toddy (what we eall Punch 
‘returned Member’’ (evidently Washington) gave the ball 
ing. ‘*‘This was conducted with great harmony. C 


but no Tea 


in England 


offee and ( 
This Herb is in disgrace amongst them at present 


Mimo M 


T he L je and Le ‘ters of Jame S Abr mm Garftt ld. By Th 0 | 
Smith. New Haven: Conn., Yale University Press, 1925 
ix, 1283 p. Portraits. $12.) 


Perhaps the first thought to strike the reader upon taking 


a trading expedition. There he mar 
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volumes with their twelve hundred-odd pages of text is: Does Gar 

‘s place in American political history entitle him to an official biog 

f such length and detail? Was his contribution of such import 


1 


s to warrant the minute particularity with which the author traces 


} 


s life from his birth in the little log cabin on the Chagrin River in Ohio 

ultimate tragedy culminating in death at El 
y coast? While the earlier pages are likely to incline the reader to 
n a negative answer to these questions, as the perusal proceeds 
comes a reversal of judgment, and when the reading of the two 

s is completed there remains not only the feeling tl the author 
cercised great self-restraint in the use of the material placed at his 


sposal, but the conviction that his purpose was justified 


As stated in the preface, when President Gartield di Te left, 
ly preserved, all his official papers; his letter-books and letters; 
; manuscript journals, school and college notes and memorabilia; th 


ss of letters received by him and a large collection of pamphlets 
newspaper clippings bearing on his career.’’ <All these were organ 
nd classified, and then for nearly a generation sealed in a memorial 
room at the house at Mentor. This cumulation, together with all sorts 


his attempt 


ther materials from other sources, served the author in 


lepict Garfield as he was. Not only, then, was there a wealth of 
umentary evidence from which to choose and sift, but ther 

| material from which to re-create a picture of a man who cannot be 

to have suffered by excessive laudation at the hands of historians and 

mentators. In part the biography has a purpose to replace 

ars to the author a veracious account the biased and one-sided ae 

ts which have hitherto been taken as definitive statements. Right 

re it is not out of place to emphasize the conviction of the reviewer 

not only has there been no attempt on the part of the author to 

ss the favorable and minimize the unfavorable aspects of the life of 

his subject, but that he has succeeded admirably in preserving a detached 
tude, never losing sight of the historian’s duty to present the facts as 

finds them. This does not mean that there is a coldness which pre 

es sympathy; it is evident from the beginning that the thorough 

eping in the details of Garfield’s life created a spiritual accord pecul- 

necessary to the biographer. 

A little more than half the entire work deals with the life of Garfield 
wn to the time he participated in the national nominating convention 
ich finally turned to him as its choice for Republican standard bearer 


1880. The first four chapters take him through his childhood, school 
lays and college career, and his principalship of the ‘‘ Eclectic’? which 


‘ame Hiram College, an institution under the control of the Disciples 
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of Christ, the denomination with which Garfield was 


affiliated. 
chapter tells about his entrance into Ohio polities as a 


member 
legislature, then follow five chapters concerned with his 


military 
which carried him from the rank of 


colonel of volunteers to 
eral. The remainder of Volume I and the first chapter of Volume I! 
chapters in all, deal with Garfield’s congressional life. At this p 
before entering upon The Nomination for the Presideney, fiy 
contain a detailed and discriminating analysis of Garfield’s ¢ 
In various aspects: Garfield as a Public Man, The open-minded ‘I 
Education and Science, Garfield in the Law, Friends and Fan 
a minute account of the controversy which involved Garfield, R 
and Dana over the question of Chickamauga and what led to the r 
of Rosecrans. Two chapters are concerned with Garfield’s non 
and the campaign of 1880. ‘The last four chapters deseribe ( 
making, 1880-1881, The Final Contest with Conkling, 1881, Th 
ning of Administrative Policies, and The Tragedy. 

It is unnecessary to call attention to the fact that with all 


- 
L 


material Professor Smith had access to, there is much light tl 
only upon Garfield’s own development, but on numerous fac 
strictly personal but which come out as a part of the backgrow 
numerous are these that it is impossible to note them in detail. ¢ 
VIII, for example, is valuable for the illuminating comment o1 
Washington, particularly that affecting Lincoln, which com: 
Garfield’s letters and journals written while he was waiting for 
tary assignment. Incidentally one is struck with faet that Gart 

one of those who deprecated Lienoln’s apparent wavering and | 

to placate the many different factions. On the annual message of 1+ 
and Lineoln’s references therein to slavery Garfield wrote: ‘*T! 
ident goes into what seems to me a most weak and absurd 
emancipation in the year of our Lord, 1900, and goes on to say 


much cheaper.’’ Anything that included adjustment with the R 
was anathema to Garfield. It was during this stay in Washingt 
from his contacts with Secretary Chase that Garfield began to s!| 


scheme will end the rebellion sooner than it ean be ended by for 


interest in public finance which later proved to be the sub) 
most engaged his attention as a member of congress. 

Few biographical subjects could have brought an author into 
with more controversial subjects than the one dealt with in tl 


Garfield’s congressional career opened in the fall of 1863, and it br 
him into the midst of all that welter of the war and reeconst! 
Throughout it all Garfield was a party man; although he had man) 
friendships with individual Democrats, Democracy as a part) 
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sented to him practically everything which was potentially bad for the 
country. As a Republican he was neither distinctly a radical nor a con- 
servative; in matters relating to reconstruction he ordinarily voted with 
the group which would impose upon the South a policy of restriction, 
Nevertheless, he served as one of the counsel, along with several Demo- 
rats, in opposing the government in the case of Ex parte Milligan. He 
was strong for the impeachment of President Johnson, yet, in view of 
the fact that the consummation of that plan would make Benjamin Wade 
president, he opined that an acquittal would not ‘‘be wholly without 
compensating results. ”’ 

The ‘‘de Golyer contract,’’ the ‘‘Credit Mobilier’’ affair, the ‘* Salary 
Grab’’ are all gone into with extreme minuteness. Garfield’s funetion- 
was a ‘‘visiting statesman’”’ in the electoral count in Louisiana as well 
as his part in the congressional entanglement over the contested election 
f 1876 are deseribed in such a way as to bring out Gartfield’s point of 
view and the way his mind worked. Indeed, there is no single episode 
of his eareer which is not scrupulously examined in order to show just 
where he stood and why. In a sense the whole work is a psychological 


study. 
Obviously one of the things which the reader will read with most care 
s that which gave rise to such bitter controversy in its day —the rela- 


tionship of Garfield and Blaine and the bearing thereof on the contest 
with Conkling. Professor Smith’s conclusions — and they appear to be 
hacked by incontrovertible evidence — are that Garfield was in no sense 
a tool of Blaine. Indeed, with all his friendship for that brilliant per 
sonage, he never quite trusted him, or, perhaps better, his political meth- 
ods. The charge that Garfield made and broke definite promises to 
Conkling and the Stalwarts in New York appears to be effectually dis- 
posed of. Equally unfounded seems to be the commonly accepted belief 
that it was Blaine who was back of the spectacular contest over the ap- 
pointments: Garfield himself, conciliatory ever, determined to placate, 
f possible, both New York factions; he refused to discriminate against 
either. Conkling, on the other hand, was determined that the Indepen 
lents should be left wholly out in the cold, and would listen to no sort 
‘f compromise. Under the circumstances Garfield himself determined 
to fight, if a fight was unavoidable. 

One of the most admirable features of this work is the way in which 
the author makes Garfield interpret himself. The personal note of the 
writer does not obtrude itself; indeed it is conspicuous by its rarity. 
He succeeds, by quotation or by bringing out the steps by which Gar 
field attempted to accomplish his purposes, in showing the reader what 
the man was. The Garfield he brings out was a man of conscience, rely- 
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ing upon reason and argument to convine his opponents, yield 


minor points when insistence upon them jeopardized the m 


i] 1 party man, increasing in his partisanship as he grew 

I a ‘‘reforme1 he lacked the reformer’s singleness 
ntolerance; he was a ‘*practical’’ politician in the better sei 
word. To quote Professor Smith: ‘‘That there is a place in « 
ean publie lift and an honored place for men who Ik 


rancor, persuade rather than order and eare less for their ow 


success than for the fate of measures, is abundantly shown b 


iecorded such men as Franklin and Jay among the earlier st 


and Lincoln among Garfield’s contemporaries. And even t] 


premature ending of his life prevented Garfield from attaining 


stature in our history, it is with them that he is to be grow 


worthy representative of their type of political temper and 


To Say that this work rehabilitates Garfield would perh ips be 


for even his contemporaries, after the smoke of the battle 
away, were willing to accord him many of the characteristics wl 
denied him in the heat of controversy. But to say that this 


sents a truer Garfield than one has been accustomed to find in 


tories, and one, by the way, worthy of respect, is not going 


Both as a work embodying historical research and criticisn 


order and as a work removing many false but persistent im 


these volumes are a credit to their author. 


ryr 
} 


LESTER BURRELL S 


Jame S Bridge i. 1804-1881: Western Trappe T+ Ne out, Front ersn 


Guide a Historu al Narrative By J. Ceeil Alter. ‘) 


City: Shepard Book Company, 1925. xvii, 546 p. $10 


This first extended biography of James Bridger comes as 


addition to the literature upon western pioneers. The author's 


for material upon his subject has been thorough-going and a 
pilation of western material is presented in the volume. 


James Bridger was born in 1804 and at the age of eighteen 


into his career. He had breathed the atmosphere of St. Louis, t 


of the fur trade, and in 1822 responded to General Ashley’s 


eall for ‘‘enterprising young men.’’ During the next tw 


¢ 


on 4 


sridger’s story is but a part of the story of the American fu 


the Far West, and the author ean but recount the incidents 


tenden, Dale, and others have told before him. He has, however 


duced some new material and geographical data. The honor of 


] 


ing the Great Salt Lake in the autumn of 1824 the author ela 


subject, and the assertion seems to be well substantiated. F* 
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vho entered the fur trade in its early years lived far into the sue- 
Bridger a full 


cv 


¢ period of emigration and occupation. But to 
life was vouchsafed. He saw the beaver traps rust away and 


ir-trade posts crumble. With the coming of the long earavans of 
the times and accommodated 


rrant wagons he noted the signs of 
‘to changing conditions. Accordingly, in 1843 he founded Fort 

r, which was to become one of the famous way stations and land- 
s of the West. Here he turned his attention primarily to the emi- 
trade. In 1847 the Mormon pioneers passed his fort seeking a 
home, and from this veteran mountaineer learned something of the 
ys they were to enter. But inasmuch as these pioneers were seeking 
rree of seclusion a coolness developed between them and Bridger 
This situation and the ‘‘ Morman 


t was later aggravated to hostility. 
War’’ that followed are treated by Mr. Alter with an impartiality not 
ys attained by writers upon such controversial matters. 

In 1850 Bridger piloted Captain Stansbury upon a new route over the 
intains east of his fort. ‘‘Bridger’s Pass’’ and ‘‘ Bridger Peak’’ are 
imarks on this trail that appropriately bear the old guide’s name. 

We cannot here follow Bridger even on his major expeditions. As a 
e to Captain Raynolds in the Yellowstone country in 1859-60, and 
r General Connor in the Powder River Indian expedition of 1865 
Bridger lived up to his great reputation as a scout and guide. In 1868 
eft the mountains; and his declining years were spent on the lower 
Missouri, where he died in 1881. 

Mr. Alter’s narrative is written in an easy, popular style, but his 
nded quotations, while a convenience to the student, will perhaps 
‘less appeal to the general reader. <A fondness for figures of speech 

That Bridger was a braggart, 


dent, and most of these are apt. 
denied. Hubbard’s word 


runkard, polygamist or prevaricator is 
(erediting sayings to persons who did not make them) 


ibojolism’”’ 
Bridger was 


s employed as descriptive of ‘‘Old Jim Bridger’s Lies.’’ 
ruthful and dependable when in serious conversation, but 
ful story teller when romance was appropriate. Whether or not Bridger 
was the ‘*West’s foremost frontiersman’’ is open to dispute, but few are 
those who can contest the title. 

The biographical sketch of Bridger published in 1905 by General 
Dodge is reprinted in Alter’s work and its meagerness is shown in con- 
trast with the fuller and better account. An index is provided and the 
ne hundred books cited are listed in the bibliography. All references 
Good paper is used and the pub- 


was a skill- 


ire to books only, no pages being cited. 
is a valuable contribution. 


lisher’s work is well done. The book 
L. R. Haren 
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Robert E. Lee, the Soldier. By Major-General Sir Frederick Mau: 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 192; 
313 p. Portrait, maps and plans. $4.) 

‘*To that select band of great commanders the name of Robert E 
must be added. His exact precedence amongst them I will not att 


to determine, but that they have received him as a soldier worthy of t! 


fellowship, I do not doubt.’’ 

With these words General Maurice brings to a close his admir 
study of Robert E. Lee. He has done more than give us a m 
account of the Civil War campaigns of this great Virginian. H 
portrayed with great skill and sympathy the struggle he passed thr 
in reaching his decision to resign his commission in the United St 


army rather than take up arms against his native state. The author s 


of Lee: ‘‘No motive of self interest entered his mind. For duty | 
prepared to make any and every sacrifice, and he prayed God t 
him to answer rightly the question he put to himself.’’ The above 


tions give us the clue to the treatment which this military criti: 


to the career of this distinguished soldier. 

In the first two chapters is given a well balanced account of th: 
family in Virginia and of the early education and military trainir 
Lee, himself. This portion of the work is done with the sure touch 
master. It is concise and clear cut and at the same time it covers ! 
all the reader needs for an understanding of the sueceeding chapters 

In dealing with the Virginia campaigns the author gives an exe 
resumé of a large number of military details so as to leave with the r 
only the essential features of each campaign. The numerous maps 
companying this portion of the work add greatly to the clearness of 
presentation. General Maurice pictures Lee as winning his battles 
outwitting his opponents because he had an accurate knowledge of 
geography of Virginia and from the fact that he was able to gaug 
actly the strategy of the opposing generals and to know just what r 


y 


tions his own moves would produce in the enemy’s camp. ‘The per! 


working of the military machine which Lee devised and used so su 
fully in defeating and turning back the generals that successive); 
posed him up to the arrival of General Grant is explained with a « 
and an exactness that must give this work high rank among stud 
this character. The perfect codrdination of Lee and Jackson 11 
series of remarkable victories in Virginia is described fully and 


tially, while at the same time we are left in no doubt as to whose 1s | 


master mind. Lee’s plans and purposes in his two invasions of M 


land show how completely he was able to carry out President Day 


theory of war in the North without sacrificing the safety of th 
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federate capital. While the idea was not his, the execution and timing 
were absolutely an essential part of his whole strategy. Lee’s defeat 
at Gettysburg, in the opinion of the author, in no small measure was due 
to Longstreet’s opposition and delay in carrying out his chief’s orders. 
it undoubtedly saved the North from a political catastrophe, which would 
have followed immediately upon any striking Confederate success on this 
battlefield. 

The third phase of Lee’s Virginia campaigns came at the close of the 
war when he displayed his skill in defensive strategy against General 
(rant. The experience of the author in the Great War enables him to 
point many illuminating parallels in the tactics and strategy used by 
the respective commands. Among the many examples, one stands unique, 
that of Lee’s use of trench warfare around Richmond and Petersburg at 
a time when it was practically unknown. 

In the closing chapter the author has given a well-balanced and tem- 
perate criticism of the various writers who have dealt with Lee’s military 
career. He has succeeded, without question, in giving Lee a place in 
history where his rank as master of war can no longer be called in ques- 
tion. In addition to passing on this much-debated controversy, General 
Maurice has drawn for us the portrait of a great American and has shown 
him to be, like his famous compeer of an earlier day, a man loved by his 
citizens and holding the place of highest distinction both in war and in 
the more trying days of defeat and of broken morale that followed Recon- 
struction. 

O. G. Lissy 


Wiliam Allen; A Study in Western Democracy. By Reginald Charles 
MeGrane. (Columbus: The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 1925. 279 p.) 

The biography of William Allen (1806-79) is a clear and careful 
account of a typical Jacksonian Democrat. There are chapters on his 
ancestry and early life, his entrance into politics, his services in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate, his position as a northern 
Demoerat in war-time, his election as governor and his relation to the 
Greenback agitation of the seventies. 

His entrance into politics was made while Andrew Jackson was the 
dominant figure in American public affairs. He served only one term 
in the lower house of Congress. He made two speeches and in each of 
these he tried to express the dominant wish of his constitutents. He did 
not make a great impression, but he set forth the crude ideas of the 
Jacksonian democracy of the West. ‘‘He demonstrated the fact that he 
did know what his section wanted. If the people of the West were 
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willful, boastful, foolish at times, and headstrong so also was Aller 
eccentric mode of campaigning, his audacity under trying cirew 
his blundering, unthinking, haughty Americanism, his strong 

of Ohio and Western claims, right or wrong, appealed to 
tuents.’”’ p. 46) 

He si rved two terms in the Senate and had as his collerues n 1 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, Benton, Pierce and Buchanan. His 
speech was delivered during the debate on the Independent T 
proposed by Van Buren in 1°37. He confined himself to the prop 
of proving the corrupting influence of banks upon Congress. 

This speech portrayed the man. ‘‘The courage, the flowery 
the subtle sacasm, the fallacious western financial doctrines, the 
western sympathy for the debtor class, the pugnacity, the dyed-i: 
wool organization democrat are all disclosed’’ (p. 75 

llen’s second term covered a most eventful epoch in our nat 
tory. Between 1843 and 1849 slavery arose to startle the eount! 
ery of ‘‘manifest destiny’’ swept the West and the South, and 
party made its appearance. His chief activity was concerned y 
struggle for expansion. During the debate on the President’s 1 
in 1845 he used the popular phrase ‘‘ Fifty-four forty or Fight 
phrase has been ascribed to him, but there is no definite informat 
he actually coined it. 

For fourteen years Allen represented his state in Congress. Or 
occasions he displayed the same qualities that had first attra 
attention of his neighbors and colleagues. By 1848 he was a | 
man in his party. His steadfast devotion to Lewis Cass deprived 
the possibility of a presidential nomination and the rising tide of 
tion, already strongly intrenched in his state, closed his politic 


for a quarter of a century. 


As a Democrat Allen believed in the policy of non-interference vy 
slavery question. He could not approve either abolition or the 1 
tide of free-soilism that was already invading his own section. O 
in the past few years with foreign affairs, he failed to perceive 
slavery had become the absorbing question of the day. He did not 
to yield to the slave owner nor to interfere with the latter’s pr 
rights. He opposed all agitation on the subject. 

In the campaign of 1848 he supported Cass. During its progress 
earned the eognomen of ‘‘Fog Horn Allen’’ because of the efforts of 
Whigs in Philadelphia to drown his voice by blowing steam whis 
Cass’s defeat was followed by his own defeat for reélection by 5 
P. Chase, who received the support of the Free Soilers. 

During the four years of the Civil War Allen found himself 
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yrecarious position of a ‘*‘ Northern Democrat’’ in war times. Ohio oe- 
ed an important postion throughout the period. She reflected all 
varieties of sentiment of a doubtful region. Within her boundaries 
were the abolitionist, the Unionist, and the ‘‘peace at any price’’ 
voeate. When Fort Sumter was fired upon, Allen rallied to the sup- 

‘+t of the administration but, as the war progressed and abolition of 


ry rather than restoration of the Union became the evident objec- 

he changed to an uncritical opponent. Party allegiance, fear of 

tralized govenment and abolition transformed him again into a state- 

ehts partisan Democrat. It was a natural development for a man 

ned in the school of Jacksonian polities. The slogan ‘‘let the people 

rule’’ could not easily be reconciled with the situation during the Civil 
War. 

His last activities in publie affairs were in his election and service as 
governor in 1873-75 and in his defeat for reélection by Rutherford B. 
Hayes in 1875. His opposition to the immediate resumption of specie 

yments appealed to the western farmers, who were suffering from the 

fects of the erisis of 1873. His position seemed to them to offer a sensi- 
ble compromise between the extreme hard-money advocates and those who 
were demanding unlimited use of paper money. He yielded to the 
‘Ohio idea’’ in spite of his earlier belief in metallie money because his 
Jacksonian democratic principles led him to defer to the opinions of his 

nstituents. Some of the Greenbackers declared that, if Allen had been 
nominated in 1876 by the Democrats, the Greenback nominee, Peter 


oper, would have withdrawn. 

Professor MeGrane’s final estimate of Allen seems to the reviewer 
eminently sound and restrained. He describes him as ‘‘an example of 
the leader who appeals to the emotions of his constituents rather than 
to their reason — He strove to discover and satisfy their wants with the 
blind devotion of the servant rather than the wisdom of the ruler.’’ 
His course in regard to the slavery question and his support of green- 
backs resulted from his belief in the sovereignty of the people. ‘‘To 
lis contemporaries he loomed large because he seemed to aid them in 
acquiring their wants; but by so doing, it lost to him a place among the 
ranks of the great leaders of his land.’’ 

Frep E. Haynes 


Abraham Lincoln in the National Capital. By Allen C. Clark Wash- 
ington, 1925. x, 179 p.) 
The conception of making a study of this phase of President Lincoln’s 
reer was a happy one, but it is to be regretted that the author has rot 
mproved more fully the opportunity which the study afforded him. 
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The book contains seven chapters, so-called, varying in length from o, 
to eighty-three pages. Apparently it is a labor of love, performed 
life-time resident of Washington. The author’s championship of Mrs 
Surratt and Mrs. Lincoln, whose lives were strangely blended in 
common ruin, deserves commendation. But the reviewer has sought 
vain to discover what principle of inclusion governed the contents of 
volume, and neither the matter nor the manner of the presentation ¢g 
evidence of any acute critical faculty on the part of the author. 

the preparation tof the book:,’’ he states, ‘‘books have been almost 
tirely ignored. The material is from the newspapers. The news; 
accounts must be accurate for they are coneurrent. I have faith in 
newspapers, an inherited faith, My grand uncle was Whig ar 
swore by The Herald, the Whig organ. What was in it he knew 
right. My other grand uncle was a Democrat and with equal | 
swore by The Globe, the Democratic organ. He knew what was i: 
could not be wrong. . . . The Newspapers from which I have 
piled are the local Intelligencer, Chronicle, National Republcian, 
The Star’’ (p. 18). 

A faith so touching should bring joy to the hearts of the edit 
brotherhood, but it is perhaps needless to observe that it does not m 
for critical scholarship. Nor does the author’s explanation suffic 
explain his book, for he has gleaned in numerous pastures other than t! 
one indicated, and not always does he identify with sufficient c¢: 
source of his lengthy quotations. In short, the volume cannot be r 
garded as a contribution to our knowledge of President Lincoln. 

From the view point of its literary style, the book is unusual, a: 
occasion somewhat startling. This aspect is suggested only indequ 
by the subjoined quotations, which might be matched on almost any pag 
of the volume: ‘‘It [the inaugural ball] to that time was the most 
liant’’ (p. 8). ‘*‘He noticed that the applicants with dejected co 
ances jerked their testimonials into their pockets when told it is t 
today and in words equivalent to those of this slangful day to tal 
air’’ (p. 12). ‘*Howell Cobb with Mr. Lincoln were members of 


same congress’’ (p. 46). 


The Negro in South Carolina During the Reconstruction. By Alrut! 
Ambush Taylor. (Washington: The Association for the St 
of Negro Life and History, 1924. iv, 341 p. $2.15.) 

At Johns Hopkins, at Columbia, and at other universities of the | 
States, graduate students have received training in years past that ! 
resulted in the production of a number of books on the reconst! 
period in several of the southern states. ‘‘These treatises,’’ says 
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Taylor in his Introduction, though accepted ‘‘as standard works’’ by 


‘‘yninformed persons,’’ were not ‘‘ written according to the requirement 
* modern historiography’’ and ‘‘are practically worthless in studying 
d teaching the history of the reconstruction period.’’ It is in this 

regrettable spirit rather than in that of a ‘‘disinterested observer,”’ 


med for him by the publishers, that the author makes his study. 


as 


The interest of the book centers, as its title indicates, in the negro 
during the reconstruction and not in the history of South Carolina dur- 
ng this period. Seven of the fourteen chapters deal with economic, 
religious, moral, and social conditions among the negroes. The next six 
chapters are concerned chiefly with the participation of the freedmen in 
political life, 1867-77, ‘‘when disreputable Northerners and Southerners 
were exploiting the Negroes of South Carolina to the discredit of that 
State’’ (p. 288). The last chapter gives an account of the declining part 
played by the negro in political affairs after 1877, and of his elimination 
rom polities by the constitutional convention of 1895. A summary of 
five pages gives the author’s interesting conclusions. 

The reviewer’s willingness to accept statements of fact and conclusions, 
for which it seems sufficient evidence is not always presented, is seriously 
limited by evidences of what, to say the least, is inexcusable carelessness. 
A number of footnote references to accessible materials have been 
checked. Fully forty per cent of these are incorrect citations. Refer- 
ences to ‘‘President’s Message, Dec. 18, 1865’’ (pp. 21, 22, 25) should 
be to the Schurz report that was transmitted to the Senate with this 
message. The quotation referred to on page 67, note 28, can not be 
found, nor ean that on page 123, note 61. Of twenty quotations that 
have been checked, fourteen are incorrect. 

Much more serious criticism must be made of the author’s use of 
the language of his authorities, without quotation marks, changing only 
tenses and occasional words. Sometimes footnote references direct the 
reader to the sources from which these passages are taken. Sometimes 
they do not. Limitations of space permit only one example. In an 
article in the Atlantic Monthly, xxxix, 680, four sentences read as fol- 
lows: 

They sometimes make suits out of gunny-bags. Their shoes are 
brogans or worn-out boots begged from the whites. The women wear 
turbans or go bare-headed. The negro men, as a general thing, did 
not wear hats before their emancipation. But they have since dis 
played quite a zeal to procure head wear, though not a few yet go un- 
covered. 

Mr. Taylor’s version (p. 9) is given thus: 


Negroes sometimes made suits out of gunny-bags. Their shoes were 
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brogans or worn-out boots begged from the whites. The won 
turbans or went bare-headed. The Negro men, as a general 


did not wear hats before emancipation; but thereafter they 


quite a zeal to procure head wear, though not a few went un 


A total of sixty-three lines of Chapter I are thus taken from 
article. Of the ninety unquoted lines on pages 19-22, at least t] 
(p. 19, lines 11-15, 21, 23-24; p. 20, lines 9-11, 17-20; p. 21, lir 
21-26, 30-34; ete.) are similarly taken almost verbatim from the § 
report. 

Yet when the author fails to use the language of his aut} 
sometimes falls into error. For example, his sentence, ‘‘In son 


their maids and butlers slept in some such secluded apartments 


home of the white employer as the attic or the cellar, where th: 
practically no furniture except that of a bed consisting of a pall 
on the floor’’ (pp. 7-8), is his interpretation of the following sent 
the Atlantic Monthly, xxxix, 678: ‘*‘Many maids even sleep in tl 
ployers’ houses, although in such cases they are never assig1 
separate apartment (an attic, ete.) with beds, but pass the nig 
pallet spread on the floor of their young mistress’s chamber.’’ 

The history of reconstruction in South Carolina remains to be 
and there is need for further study of the negro’s part in the | 
the southern states during and after the reconstruction period. | 
reviewer’s opinion, however, the parts of this book that have been ce} 
are in so great a degree confused patchworks of inaccuracies and of 
assimilated portions of the writings of others, that the work as 
ean not be accepted as a trustworthy presentation of the sub): 
which it deals. 


P. M. Ham 


Six Years With the Texas Rangers, 1875 to 1881. By James B. G 
edited, with an introduction, by M. M. Quaife. (New Haven: } 
University Press, 1925. xvi, 259 p. Lllustrations. $4 

Western and northwestern Texas were real frontier regions in 15 

when J. B. Gillett joined the rangers. ‘‘For one who loved 1 

was a paradise on earth. The hills and valleys were teeming w 


} 


and turkeys, thousands of buffaloes and antelope were on the plains, 
the streams all over Texas were full of fish. Bear caves and be 

abounded. In the springtime one could travel for hundreds of 
on a bed of flowers.’’ This beautiful wild country, varying in 
from a few miles in South Texas to hundreds in North Texas, w 


only a paradise for wild birds and beasts, but also wild men. The M 


y 


ican bandits and cattle rustlers, the Comanche and Apache India! 
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American outlaw rendezvoused here, in the wild tangles beyond the 
reach of the law. Not only the lawless element of Texas, but desperate 
men from all parts of America, gravitated here in droves. Even in our 
day the term ‘‘I am going to Texas’’ needs no explanation in the 
South. 
The Texas rangers had their origin in 1836 under Sam Houston and 
their main function had always been to guard the border against wild 
| both red and white. During the Civil War and Reconstruction the 
nization had almost become defunct, but it was resuscitated under 
first ‘‘home rule’’ government in 1874 to protect the country from the 


reien of disorder that existed on the border and even into the interior 


partly as a result of reconstruction. From 1865—and mostly after 
1875 —to 1883, says ex-sergeant J. B. Gillett, ‘‘the Texas rangers fol 

lone hundred and twenty-eight raiding parties and fought the red 
skins in eighty-four pitched battles . . . recovered six thousand 


stolen horses and eattle . . . rescued citizens carried off by In 
dians.’’ In one year, 1889-90, the rangers arrested 579 persons, among 
whom were 79 murderers. 

Jim Gillett joined the rangers in 1875, immediately after the reor 
ganization, and stayed with them till 1881. Though a mere youngster of 
twenty he was evidently soon to become one of the most daring and skil 
ful rangers who ever rode the border. We do not get this from his lips, 
but from indirect data. He, like nearly all men of daring and courage, 
was too modest to sing his own praise. Time after time the rang 


mpanies were reorganized and most of the men dismissed for lack of 





funds to pay them, but young Gillett was always retained. At one time, 
in making up his command, Lieutenant Reynolds sent hundreds of miles 
to another part of the border for Gillett, who at that time was enlisted in 
Coldwell’s outfit. Gillett seems to have served under the greatest of 
the ranger commanders during his six years. First, under Roberts, who 
was a gentleman and a man of culture, then under Major Jones, later 
: adjutant general of Texas, under Reynolds the intrepid, and finally un 
: der Baylor, a scholar and a gentleman, a veteran of the Civil War, who 
~ was interested more in Indian fighting than rounding up outlaws. ‘The 
a thing that strikes one at a distance as unexpected is that so many of the 
4 rangers —even privates — were men of culture and education. Many 
a of them during their service were studying for the bar or were reading 

f medicine. The adventure and romance called them into the wilds. 
14] The outlaw roundups and Indian raids are described in vivid detail by 
: the author. One has a sense of sharp reality that makes truth more in- 
-. teresting than fiction, as the author suggests. Many of these adventures 
- Gillett participated in but it is always when he is recounting the ex- 
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perience of the other rangers that he is at his best. Only twice d 
allow himself to take the front of the stage: Once when he captu 
Mexican murderers, one at the home of the latter’s uncle in a t 
the American side of the border, filled, however, with hostile Me: 


and the other across the border in a Mexican town with the whole 


lation turning out to shoot Winchester rifles at him; and again wh 
dashes headlong into the lair of the worst man on the border and, 
failing to halt him, kills him. 

Though the author does not state it directly, in his vivid border 
one gets the impression that many of the outlaws were respectab 


‘ 


who had a career of crime foreed on them by the frontier conditions 


a land where all men carried and used guns the quarrel was an in 
result. A drinking man would pick a quarrel and a sober, resp: 
citizen would be foreed to fight or be branded as a coward. Oft 


shot only to save his own life. Be that as it may, he would proba! 


forced to flee to the border, because very often the judge, jury 
sheriff were on the side of the slain man, and he would either be n 
outright or have a judicial murder visited upon his head. The 


an unfair trial and of mob violence put him to flight where he becan 


of those ‘‘wanted.’’ In order not to be taken back, he would, 
defense, wage war upon sheriffs or rangers alike. This forced hi 
the position of a desperate criminal. He was forced to league 
with bandits and rustlers and presently became a full-fledged eri 
This book vibrates with the spirit and life of the border. No |} 
novelist, or general reader interested in frontier life can well oy 
this vivid tale. FRANK L. Ow 


Vakers of Naval Tradition. By Carroll Storrs Alden and Ralp 
(Ginn and Company, 1925. xii, 332 p. 16 plates, inelu 
portraits. $1.56.) 

An attempt, by two writers so closely associated with the navy 

head of the English department of the Naval Academy and a 

rear admiral, to select the dozen men who have done most to | 


the traditions of the service, is worth consideration by the histor 


well as by the midshipmen for whose instruction the book is 


The list includes a number of the familiar figures who are, presun 


well known to every schoolboy, but by no means all of them. It 
worthy that only seven of the twelve have claims to inclusion 
primarily on their records as commanders in actual combat. T! 


S 


’ 


tributions of Mathew Calbraith Perry in diplomacy, of Matthew Font 


Maury in the scientific work of the naval observatory, of John A 


Dahlgren in ordnance, of Stephen Bleeker Luce in naval edueatior 
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* Alfred Thayer Mahan in the history of sea power, are placed upon 
a par with those of the fighting commanders. The last two chapters 
deal with the makers of tradition in the World War and since. 

The chapters vary in literary quality, some of them being very reada- 
ble. The rather obvious moralizing which breaks out at intervals is more 
consistent with the aim of instilling traditions into midshipmen than 
attractive to the historian or even the general reader. The usefulness of 
the chapters which bridge gaps in existing biographical material is 
marred by the absence of bibliography or references. The items in the 
brief index are mostly names of men and ships. 

Donatp L. McMurry 


Erecutive Influence in Determining Military Policy in the United States. 
By Howard White. (Urbana: University of Illinois Studies in 
the Social Sciences, Vol. XII, Nos. 1-2. 1924. 292 p.) 

Professor White’s training and viewpoint are those of a_ political 
scientist seeking general tendencies and perhaps even laws. His method 
of approach in this volume is that of the historian. The work appears 
to be a somewhat expanded doctor’s dissertation, but the style is more 
lively than one usually expects to find in a study of this type. 

The volume is composed of three parts and embraces eleven chapters, 
neluding a brief introduction. Part I deals with constitutional pro- 
visions affecting the power to determine military policy. One of the im- 
portant conclusions of this portion of the work is that ‘‘the balance be- 
tween the national and the state governments, ‘the pivotal quality of 
the system,’ in the theory of the Constitution, . . . has been des- 
troyed.”” ‘“‘If there is any danger,’’ Professor White continues, ‘‘that 
in a government which has unrestrained military power there will develop 
militaristie, imperialistic, or despotic tendencies, it is no longer possible 
to rely on powers reserved to the states to check those tendencies.’’ (p. 
13.) The other important conclusion of Part I is that Congress, to 
which the Constitution has given the power, subject to state limitations, 
to determine military policy, has persisted in the passage of elaborate 
and specifie legislation concerning the organization, equipment, mainten- 
ance, and employment of the nation’s military forces. 

The author then proceeds to the main problem of his monograph, the 
attempt to ascertain the extent of executive influence in the determina- 
tion of military policy in the United States. Part II, accordingly, takes 
up the establishment of precedents during Washington’s administration. 
The next eighty-two pages constitute the very heart of the study. The 
problem is handled in admirable fashion. The historian might complain 
because a few of the sources have been overlooked, but what is the use 
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of much of our history if the political scientist is not permitted 
upon our facts as trustworthy? Moreover, White has not neg 
many of the published sourees, as is attested by the fact that h 
out an error in Learned’s volume on The President’s Cabinet: 
source material as evidence that Jefferson was an early adv 
navy and that Hamilton favored an embargo in 1794! (See py 
101, 108. 

Part III, with the exception of the conclusions, which are basi 
entire work, is perhaps the least satisfactory portion of th 
Even here criticism will be directed more at the inadequacy of 
ment than at any other defect. For instance, the important qu 
frontier defense, from the purchase of Louisiana to the subjug 
the last Indian tribe, is almost completely neglected, and th 
not appear to have been given sufficient attention. It may b 
however, whether these omissions will greatly affect the soundn 
author’s very cautious conclusions, 

These conclusions may be stated somewhat as follows: (1) TI 
ident has exerted a very considerable influence upon our military 


(2) This influence has been strongest in war and impending 


weakest during peace and a return to peace conditions. (3) Tl 
ident’s influence is perhaps greater in matters pertaining to 1 
legislation than in regard to legislation on any other subject 
stance which is due to his control over foreign relations and h 
as commander in chief of the army. 1) The growing comp! 
national defense and the continued insistence of Congress on its 
control and regulation is tending to enhance the influence of 
navy experts. 

After stating these conclusions based upon his investigations, P: 
White proceeds to express a few ** personal opinions’’ one 
clined to call them), which from all appearances are found: 
much upon his researches as upon his feelings and intuitions 
mination of the military policy for the American people sh 
left to experts.’’ ‘‘ Nothing less than a military policy which n 
approval of those chosen to represent the interests of the various 
in the American electorate is likely to be in harmony with <A) 
institutions.’’ But ‘‘for the executive to recommend and exert 
ence in favor of a military policy is . . . both natural ar 
ble.’’ And yet, one feels inclined to accept these views, whet! 
be based upon the author’s prejudices or his investigations. 

Not so, however, with the contention stated in Professor Whit 


paragraphs, to the effeet that, in the past, Congress has ser 


effectual check upon the imperialistic designs of the chief « 
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One ean not forget that Congress has sometimes been more aggressive 
n the President. One ean not forget the ‘‘ Warhawks’’ of 1812. the 
ose Congress which McKinley faced in 1898, and Wilson’s more 
struggle with congressmen and senators who desired the ‘‘Cuba 

n of Mexico.’’ But the author is not oblivious of the factor of 


ir imperialism. He admits that it might be important in the 


ture. J. Frep Rippy 
History of Commerce of the United States. By Clive Day New York, 
London, ete.: Longmans, Green and Co., 1925. vi, 394 ] Illus 
ms and maps. $1.80.) 
Prof Clive Day in his History of Commerce of the J) ed Ntates 


pts to give in a short volume of less than 400 pages the commercial 
ry of our country. About one-third of the book is 


i 


a reprint trom 
ithor’s History of Commerce. In the book under review 


i ( riy 
s the policy of England toward the colonies and by statistical tables 
ls the nature of commerce not only as to the total exports and 
ts for the entire group of colonies, but also as to the develop 
vithin each group of colonies. New England, because of th 
soil, the profits in the lumber and potash industries and also be 
its own factories were either not started or were in their infaney 
rted manufactured goods from England. The southern colonies 
e of fertility of soil and access via river and ocean to overseas 


rkets found agriculture profitable. They exported direct to England 
middle colonies situated between these two sections so different in 
omie interests were naturally given to trade. Commerce with Eng 
nd, Europe, South Africa, Spanish West Indies, and along the coast 
receive the author’s attention. The relative importance of each and 

asons therefor are given. 
Hostilities in Europe before 1815 and keen competition after that date 
d the development of commerce in the first half of period 1789 


Then, too, internal expansion absorbed the attention of our 


Simple life on the frontier did not call for commerce. Each 

section was self-supporting. Later, when the frontiersman had a sur 
s for export, he was handicapped by the lack of highways. During 

s development period the turnpike, the plank road, and navigation via 
all served as agents to build up commerce. These highways in 

rn were to yield their relative importance to railway and lake trans 
portation. Sufficient detail in the history of these later carriers of com 
which, of course, cannot be given here is included by the author 

that the reader can see not only the technical development which took 
but also the service to commerce which these later agencies 


ered 
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The author, 
the importanes * m \ y commerce 


mercial development of the tire country. 


developm«s 
‘commerce, 
commercial 
ommercia i a wed the rela ‘ import 
western cities. Cineinnati, Louisville, and St. Louis yiel 
Cleveland, Duluth, and ‘ago in their importance. 
rivalry of the fifties be 
our chief commercial e 
of today. 
The work in the 
And while what the 
cism of the book, it 
small a space that 
that the book su: 
eollateral re; 


has sumcient Dacks 


nadian Federation. its Origins and 
Building. By Reginald George Trotter. 
J. M. Dent & Sons, 1924. xiv, 348 p. 
The object of the author in writing this book was, 


preface, to amplify certain phases of the story « 


Canadian Federation and view the whole from a revised at 
angle of vision A eareful reading ot l¢ volume convine 
he has attained his purpose with consid 

political and the economie forces tha 

been developed. Under the first, such topics as the more or less : 


discussion concerning federation prior 1849, the formatior 
sritish American League in that year to offset the movement in ‘ 


in favor of annexation to the United States, the discussions in the | 


States and Canada in the fifties and sixties, the Reform ( 


of 1859, the political deadlock in Canada in 1864 and the 


formation of a coalition government, the Quebee Conference in 

and the adoption of the famous seventy-two Quebec Resolutions, 
ceptance of these resolutions by Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Br 
wick, and the passing of the British North America Act in 1867 


been given fresh and amp!e treatment. Under the second 
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attention has been given to the agitation for and the building of three 

lway systems, the Grand Trunk, the Intereolonial, and the Canadian 
Pacific, and to the acquisition by the Federation of the vast territorial 
possessions of the Hundson’s Bay Company. A very effective summary, 
reviewing the various forces that worked together to brine about the 
formation of the Federation, constitutes the final chapter. 

The narrative varies in character in different parts of the book In 
some of the chapters it runs along easily and interest is sustained with 

it much effort on the part of the reader; in others, particularly those 
on the railroads, it drags rather heavily and many of the details are 
seemingly without any purpose or value. A map showing the different 
railroads that became factors in the evolution of the Federation would 


have been a very helpful feature. Another showing the possessions of 


the Hudson’s Bay Company should have been adde The book, how 
ver, is a welcome contribution to the historical literature of Canada 
and will doubtless be referred to as an authority for a long time to come 


KE. M. Vio.errt 


Europe Overseas. By James A Williamson The World’s Manuals. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1925. 144 p. Illustrations, 
maps, and faesimiles. $1.) 

This interesting little book is a survey of the expansion of the Europ 
ean peoples into other lands. Concisely and clearly, it pictures the 
migrations of the European white race from the early middle ages down 
the present time, depicting with bold strokes the settlement and popu 
tion development of North and South America, Africa, Australia, and 


} 


f the new world and 


islands of the seas. European colonization ¢ 


more recent emigration to new countries are not only deseribed but 
nterpre ted. The objectives and schemes which caused the various na 
ons to interest themselves in over-seas expansion; the economic, polit 
eal, and ideological forces behind emigration; and the international 
political relations whieh were behind the colonization efforts of Europ 
are emphasized. 

The author does not fail to note the important migration problem 
which faces the world in the immediate future. Will the changes now 
n progress in the world economic situation make it more and more 
diffeult for sueh countries as Great Britain and Germany to support 
their populations and consequently stimulate extensive emigration dur 
ing the twentieth century? Is the present European hold upon certain 
regions, such as Australia and the Pacific islands, imperiled by an im 
pending migration to them of Asiaties? Is European power on the 
wane in Asia? Are the Africans 1» remain forever a subjee 


» 
t race? 
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Are the Americas destined to become the center of the European 
‘These and other unanswered questions show that the expans 
Europe is not a finished process. . . . In a hundred yea 
even in fifty years, the story will appear very differently.’’ 

Don D. Lest 


The Geneva Protocal. By David Hunter Miller New Yorl 
Maemillan Company, 1925. ix, 279 p. $3.50.) 

‘*What really ought to be done in studying any proposal such 
Protocol of Geneva, is to realize, if possible, the ultimate purposs 
document and to visualize, so far as we can, what would happer 
came into force, not so much what might happen under a part 
phrase, but how the international relations of the world would pri 


the whole agreement were a reality’’ (p. 106). This excellent appr 


the subject, as stated in the author’s words, has been consistent 


intelligently followed. While he is primarily concerned with tl] 
viewpoint, he has recognized that an understanding of a legal do 
ean be attained only when studied in the light of the probable pro! 
to wnich it will be applied, and with a due regard to legal pract 
well as to legal theory. Here the author enjoys the immense ady 
of a balanced judgment and a realistic understanding of world 


» 


In trying to visualize just how the Protocol will work 

fused actual probabilities with fantastic possibilities. 

analysis of the Protocol that is practical, accurate, and sane, and 
same time imaginative. While one may differ with some of | 
pretations and opinions in close cases, one must admit they rep 
clear thinking, balanced judgment, and honest effort. 

While the bulk of the text is devoted to visualizing just 
Protocol would mean, if actually in operation, the author has 
itated to express his opinions as t » wisdom and expedience 
different parts of the plan ere, again, he evidences an insight 
world affairs and a soundness of judgment that is most persuasi\ 

The author thinks the whole plan is dependent upon the success 
Conferenee for the Reduction of Armaments. He does not bi 
practicable for a state not a member of the League to become 
the Protocol. In the chapter on The Status Quo he makes 
reply to those who oppose the Protocol or the Covenant on the 
of the treaty of Versailles. He ealls attention to the obvious f 
neither precludes in any way a change in the status quo by agret 
The utmost that they ec: lo is to preclude a change by war. 
significant in view of the fact th: who have been most \ 
in urging this ob} 


Oo war. 
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In this writer’s judgment the Protocol follows the Covenant in its 
treatment of domestic questions ‘‘and goes no farther’’ (p. 47). One 
fundamental problem suggested by the proposal, the author comes to 
grips with in splendid fashion, viz., how shall it be determined as to who 
is the aggressor in case of war? It is his opinion that except in rare 


cases the question will never come up to the Council except where they 


have exercised their power to declare an armistice, and one of the powers 
should refuse to abide by its terms. This he thinks is adequate provision. 

The author’s attitude on the two most radical ideas of the Protocol, 
compulsory arbitration and sanctions, is summarized in an admirable 
paragraph. ‘‘With the principles of compulsory arbitration I am 
wholly in aecord ; with the principle that outlawry of war should follow 
as the necessary and natural consequence of the substitution of a reign 
of law for a reign of force I quite agree; and that some tribunal should 
determine, if need arise, that the agreement has been broken and that 
there is an ‘outlaw,’ is a natural consequence of those principles; and 
that there may be defence against aggression, if it comes, almost no one 
will deny. But there, I think, we must stop so far as present agreement 
s concerned. That any State may, if it choose, go to the defence of 
another against an adjudged aggressor I would concede; but that all 
States ean be or should be now required to sign an agreement so to go 
to such defence I deny. In the present state of world opinion and when 
its own direct interests are not involved, any free people can well say 
that it will not or ought not to sign such an undertaking’’ (p. 111). 

In addition to the text the volume contains the Covenant, the Protocol, 
the Report of the Fifth Assembly, Resolutions, Report of the British 
Delegates, the American Plan, and the ‘‘ Amended’’ Covenant. 

It is to be regretted that something of the author’s lucidity of thought, 
practical grasp of world affairs, and mastery of the plan before him, 
might not have been injected into that futile process of parliamentary 
maneuvering that has been so generously described as ‘‘senatorial 


debate.’’ ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 


The New Barbarians. By Wilbur C. Abbott. (Boston: Little, Brown, 
and Company, 1925. xi, 251 p. $2.50.) 

This book is a vigorous and critical attack upon the doctrines of the 
communist and other subversive elements of the day, as well as upon the 
theories of the sentimentalists, ‘‘who allow the softness of their hearts 
to find its way to their heads, and gain praise for their sympathies at 
the price of contempt for their intelligence.’’ Like most of the literature 
that is attacked, the present volume is composed of critical opinion and 
logic, rather than the objective study of facts and experience. Unlike 
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the former, however. the prest nt work is not couched in those ter) 


inevitable finality which seem to be the exclusive prerogative of th 


and more different still, it is realistic in its conception of human nat 


is written from a viewpoint that recognizes both the material ar 
spiritual realities of life, and from a historic background that is se] 
ly and adequate, rather than from one that is partisan, fixed, a1 
row. The style is virile and at times pugnacious, and always r 
In spite of the forceful language there is a balanced judgment 
reveals the instincts of the scholar and which commands respect. 

Professor Abbott is not blind to the abuses of capitalism. ‘* If 
survive it must show some excuse for its existence ; it must exhibit 
and utility, some higher quality than its capacity for accumul: 
must take an interest in affairs beyond its own material success; 
prove its right to leadership, and its utility in the general sce} 
things. . . It is again the story of the feast of Belshazzar; a 
strength of wall, no buttress of laws will avail against the cor 
the divine right of property ; it will be by the recognition of 
of obligation’’ (p. 210). 

While the leadership of the present order does not yet meet 
spiritual and civie standards here suggested, the author is confident 
it will not be found in a proletariat dictatorship, or stimulate 
practice of communistie doctrines. For these doctrines lead to 1 
ship and exaltation of the average man, not of the gifted leaders. 
rest on an unnatural, artificial uniformity that ‘‘tends to mak« 
ity rather than initiative the test of fitness, and so becomes st 
dynamiec’’ (p. 119). Moreover, communistie and proletarian p! 
is materialistic and thus ignores the spiritual. Its ultimate f 
assured by its disregard of certain sentiments, upon which, in 
analysis, the fabric of life depends. ‘‘They are the sentiment 
patriotism, of duty and loyalty, of devotion to law and order, of 
sacrifice, of the family, the old-fashioned virtues, ‘the cement of 
ization’ which, far more than any system of politics and econom 


1 


society together with powerful but invisible cohesive force. Ther 
the deeper springs of human action — power, ambition, love, re] 
things of the spirit rather than of the flesh’’ (p. 173 

In a truly democratie state, the author does not think the ‘‘ barbar 
ean prevail, if (and this is an important if) the public can be 
to think. There are two reasons assigned for this belief. First 
such a program would precipitate a conflict against capitalist 
which are deeply entrenched, and second, that it would encounte! 
deeply-rooted conviction that men should have some voice in the s! 
of their own affairs. This latter is deemed impossible under 
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munistie régime, which the author thinks would be driven by necessity 
a proletarian dictatorship. 
Codperative individual and responsible freedom, equality of opportun- 
ty and not equality of condition — these are regarded as the bulwarks 
f American democracy, which should be intelligently di 


‘fended against 
. attack of the barbarians. The moral of 


} 


social organization is ‘‘to 
ovide training, for all, to encourage those capable of excellence to 
1, to provide opportunity for them to develop their qualities to the 
highest point, and limit that leadership only when and where it threatens 
the good of the body politie’’ (p. 221). 
Whatever one may think of the author’s arguments and beliefs, one 
must admit that the effort has not been to build a special case for a 
vored class, but that it has been a genuine quest for a doctrine that 
uld serve humanity amidst the babel of tongues and the conflict of 
ntending classes. ARNOLD BENNETT Haut 
ections of the State Historical Socrety of North Dakota, Vol. VII, 
0. G. Libby, Editor. (Grand Forks, 1925. viii, 353 p. 17 plates, 
including portraits, facsimiles and a map.) 
This volume is devoted largely to the preservation of reminiscences of 
neers and to information about them. ‘‘The Pioneer Experiences 
f Horato H. Larned’’ deals largely with Indians (pages 1-58). The 
second group of pioneers were chiefly business men whose lives show how 
the early pioneers of North Dakota made a living (pages 59-130). The 
third group (pages 131-282) deals with the Norwegians in the Red River 
Valley an account of their coming, a history of their churches, and a 


} 
) 


mg list of pioneer ministers and laymen. The volume closes with a 
short history of Crary and the ‘‘Odessa Boom’’ and of the Medora-Black 
Hills stage line. 

Aside from those interested directly in North Dakota or in the Nor 
vegian immigration into the United States, few readers will find ver 
attractive material here. Perhaps the most general edification would be 
found in the tendency the Norwegian Lutheran churches of North Dako- 
ta showed to preserve old-world distinctions and to create new ones in 
Ameriea, until the situation became intolerable and an amalgamation 
was effected, first in the United Lutheran Norwegian church (1890), and 
later in a union of this with two other church bodies (1917 

The book is chiefly the work of Professor Libby, though others have 
contributed five of the leading articles. Professor Libby has evidently, 
for many years, more or less systematically interviewed and made notes 
of conversations with pioneers of North Dakota. Many of those upon 
whom notes are published have died since he gathered his data. In thus 
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preserving material for future historians and genealogists, Pr 
Libby has done a valuable work for his state. 
The device of putting contributed material in large type and the 


larger amount of material gathered by Professor Libby in small 


mars the appearance of the book. One illustration is misplaced (se 


of illustrations and pages 53 and 86). In general, the mechanical 
up and literary tone of the volume are probably to be regarded 
illustration of the failure of the state to provide adequate assistan 
its historian so that the details of seeing the volume through thé 


} 


fall on the shoulders of a man already over-burdened with the ¢& 


and the study of material, teaching and various other tasks. Th 


torian is often compelled to make bricks without straw, but th 
must remember that in such a case the edifice is not likely to be 


finished as it would be were the proper support given. 


CHRISTOPHER B. CoLem 


My Portion: (An Autobiography). By Rebekah Kohut. Intr 


tion by Henrietta Szold. (New York: Thomas Selzer, 1925. 

301 p. $3.50.) 
Jews honor the rich, only if they are benevolent, and the learn 
if they are pious. It is into this aristocratic milieu that the aut 
troduces her reading public; so that her story is necessarily less dr 


than those self revelations of Jewish immigrants who made th 


from the Ghetto into the ‘‘ Promised Land’’ by way of the sweat shoy 


In Mrs. Kohut’s life the struggle was upon a higher, cultural lev: 
therefore is of a new world. She brings before us the synagogue 
efforts towards reform ; the bigotry, which, alike in all faiths, is re 
toward its victims; the trials of the Hebrew scholar completing a 


mental work, whose very name suggests little or nothing to the 


reader — but which is a treasure to the Hebraist. The author’s c 
with noble-minded Christian women, who renewed her passion for 


faith and her devotion to her people; her remarkable adventure o! 


riage, at the age of twenty-two, to a widower with eight children 


All that. in the setting of American cities: Richmond, Baltimor 


Francisco, and New York, brilliantly but honestly and soberly told 


The book is the revelation of a remarkable character, one might 


a typically Jewish character, if the type were not always the unty] 


With this reservation one may say that Rebekah Kohut is a typic 
ish woman, one who might have stepped out of the Old Testar 


the New World, carrying with her the fragrance of holiness, the spi 


charity, and the essence of purity. 


Not only does the book reveal a remarkable Jewess; it also di 


~ 


American Judaism from an angle quite the opposite of the usual 
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idiced view. It is the Judaism of family devotion to the point of saeri- 

‘e, of reverent scholarship, of group loyalty and of magnificent charity 

[he book is written without labored effort; though it could not have 

been easy to write so honestly and intimately of oneself. To say that it 

reads like a novel, might be neither complimentary nor true. It reads 

ke an honest autobiography, and the reader finishes it with admiration 
r the author, and deep respect for the people who are her portion. 
Epwarp A. STEINER 


nmanding an American Army; Recollections of the World War. By 
Hunter Liggett. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, 1925. ix,208p. Portrait and maps. $2.) 

Lieutenant-General Hunter Liggett was commander in France of the 

st American army corps from January 15 to October 12, 1918 


| 
ill 


- com- 
der of the first American army from October 12 to May 2, 1919; 
1 commander of the Army of Occupation till July 1, 1919, when it 
sed to exist. The major part of the serious American fighting in 


France was therefore under General Liggett’s command, and the memoir 


his experience is of real importance. General Liggett has written 
briefly, but he has written for the student of military affairs rather than 


» catch the interest of the general reader. The military student will 


watch with interest for the all too rarely expressed opinions of the man 
who commanded far greater American armies than any general before 
his time. The popular reader will be rather deterred by the steady 
enumeration of divisions, corps, and positions. This is especially true 
nasmuch as the General maintains a discreet reticence on a good many 
ints of interest. For instance, one of the abortive attempts to establish 
Rhineland republic at Coblentz occurred during his command of the 


Army of Oecupation. 

Ve ry interesting to the technician is General Liggett’s opinion that 
the slow progress in the Argonne forest probably was due to the fact 
that the American line was not earried west of the Argonne so that the 


ttacks on both its flanks could be concerted. He believes a mistake was 
nade in the first day of the American offensive in stopping on the corps 
bjective. Apparently he gives the 35th division an almost clean bill 


f health for its failure at Exermont. He assumes the credit for adopt- 
ng the advance of the 82nd and 28th divisions on October 7 

red the enemy positions in the Argonne untenable. The 
final phase of the Meuse-Argonne offense to November 1 he place 


lesirability of codperating with the adjoining French army. 


’ 


which ren- 
lel i\ 


appendix of battle orders, ineluding the projected orc 
lvanece on Berlin in case the Germans should refuse to 
’ Versailles. One defect of the volume is a lack of real 


ne 


ips. THEODOR! 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The date for the annual spring meeting of the Mississippi Valk 


torical Association, which is to convene this year at Springfield, | 
has been fixed for May 6 to 8 inclusive, 1926. Both date and 
would seem to approximate the ideal about as closely as things mu 
ever do, and a gratifying outpouring of members and friends is 
anticipated. Preparations for the meeting are already well ad\ 
and the detailed announcement of the program committee will b 
to members in sufficient time to permit them to lay their plans 
tending the gathering. 

To one aspect of the program we wish here to invoke the reader 
ful attention. Mr. Coleman, who has the program in charge, has } 
to devote one of the literary sessions to a round table diseussior 
subject which forms the theme of Professor Hockett’s interesting 


printed in the present issue of this Review. All are urged, ther 


to give the paper a thoughtful reading, and to bring the copy of 


REVIEW containing it with you to Springfield, in order that each 


prepared to profit by and to take part in the general discussion 


The convention of the American Historieal Association 
bodies at Ann Arbor, December 29-31, 1925, was one of the mo 
gatherings of these organizations it has ever been the present 
fortune to attend. The weather was ideal, the location central, 
facilities afforded by the University of Michigan in its beaut 
and other buildings were such as to provoke a certain feeling of 
in the breasts of many who came from institutions less comm 
housed and equipped. These things aside, two items seem wort! 
word of comment. The attendance seemed smaller than ordinat 
speak in ignorance of the statistics); was this wholly due to 
fortunate delay in mailing copies of the program to members; 
the more or less notorious disinclination of those members who 
east of the Alleghenies to venture into the western wilds have | 
leading factor? Some day, we hope, the program committee 


range for a round table diseussion of the question why wester! 


torical workers are more ready to go east to the annual gatherings t 


are their more sophisticated brethren to journey westward on a 


sion. The results disclosed might prove to have a useful bearing 0! 
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ture choice of the annual meeting place. The other item concerned 
program itself, which was notably simpler and less complex than has 
mmonly been the case, at least in recent years. The reason for this 
inge we do not know, but for one, we found no reason to regret it 
re were still more programs staged than one individual could possibly 
nd, and the level of interest of the program arranged seemed not to 
fer noticeably from that attained in former years; while the oppor 
afforded for informal social intercourse and personal discussions 
is perhaps greater than has ordinarily been the ease at the annual 
therings. 
fo another pen may properly be left the task of supplying a compre 
hensive account of the convention. Although the general attendance 
emed to this observer smaller than usual, the attendance upon the joint 
ssion of the Mississippi Valley Iistorical Association with the American 


J 


Historical Association seemed larger, and the attendance at the Missis 
sippi Valley dinner on Wednesday evening was much the largest we have 
ever seen on the oceasion of this annual dinner. At the joint session 
papers were read by Mr. Roseboom of Ohio State University, by Mr. 
Wirth of Peabody College, by Miss Higgins of Earlham, and by Miss 
Nute of the Minnesota Historical Society. Miss Nute’s paper (‘‘The 
American Fur Company’s Fishing Enterprises on Lake Superior’’) is 
printed in the present issue of this Review; the others, it is hoped, may 
presented later. 

It had been arranged that Mr. Claude C. Bowers of the New York 
Evening World should deliver the address at the dinner, but he was 
inable to be present for the occasion. In his stead Nathaniel W 
Stephenson of the Yale University Press presented a stimulating address 
on ‘‘ John C. Calhoun, 1812 —- and After.’’ 


These things aside, the chief matter of Mississippi Valley interest was 


the project for the copying and publication by the State Department of 

cuments in its archives dealing with relations between the national 
government and the territories. A year or more ago Senator Ralston 
of Indiana promoted the passage of an act by Congress appropriating 
$60,000 to be expended by the State Department in making copies of the 
pertinent documents and supplying these copies to the several western 
states to whose territorial status they respectively pertain. It seems 
obvious that such a distribution of typewritten copies will but ill suffice 
the historical and other interests concerned, and that it is at best but 
a halfway measure. The State Department is genuinely desirous of 
serving the scholarly world to the best of its ability, but it is bound, of 
course, by the terms of the act, and unless, or until, additional legislation 
is enacted the project will be carried out in the fashion outlined above. 
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Dr. Tyler Dennett, Chief of the Division of Publications of the D 
ment, came to Ann Arbor to consult with the historians there gat 
and following Mr. Stephenson’s address he fave those present 
dinner a clear and full account of the situation. At the conclusion 
the dinner a smaller group of those more actively interested in th 
lication project (chiefly from the Mississippi Valley) convened 
adjoining room for a further and more informal canvas of the matter 
seemed to be the unanimous opinion that the documents which Dr 
nett’s division is engaged in assembling ought to be published und 
direction, and at the subsequent meeting of the Executive Council ¢ 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association a special committee of 
was created charged with the duty of studying the entire matt 
taking such action as it may deem desirable to promote the end in 


The action to be taken by this committee will undoubtedly supply 


matter for discussion at the Springfield meeting in May. 

Like the ascent from fabled Avernus, the attainment of acew 
historical writing is a thing difficult and painful enough. Our gr 
faculties of history are aware of this difficulty, of course, and 
omit to warn their neophytes concerning it. That the warning 1 
dom goes unheeded is sufficiently evidenced by the articles whic] 
to the board of editors of this Review. That citations to printed s 
should be given correctly, and direct quotations should be cop 
erally are commonplace axioms familiar to every trained hist 
worker. Yet so commonly are they violated in practice that 
necessary standing rule of the editorial office to verify for itself 
citation of authority and every direct quotation given, unless 
quently happens) it is inaecessible to the editors. One’s faith ir 
accuracy of ordinary human testimony is considerably staggered by 
reflection that the highly-trained output of our graduate schools of 
tory cannot be depended upon to copy correctly a well-known script 
text, or the title of a book from which they have drawn important 
mation. We have even encountered the case of an author unable t 
correctly the title of one of his own books, a volume used as a 
in at least several universities and colleges. 

If such be the case with professional historical workers, what 
of accuracy may the layman be reasonably expected to exhibit 
illustration comes to hand in the latest biography of Abraham Li 
although we do not undertake to say that its able author, Reverend \ 
liam E. Barton, would accept the classification to which we tentat 
assign him. His investigations in particular in the field of Lin 


ancestry have been widely heralded, one somewhat notable achie\ 
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ing the discovery of the President's ‘‘ lost grandmother, ’”’ Lucy Hanks 


ss 


In the present volume Lucy’s ‘‘sole literary monument,”’ a formal cer 
ate in connection with the application for the issuance of her mar 
license, is presented. The biographer is not unaware of the 
shortcomings of earlier writers in his particular field of investigation, 
and he devotes much space to their recital and correction. In addition 
printing Lucey Hanks’ marriage application, he supplies a photo 
graphic illustration of it. Comparison of the illustration with the 
printed copy discloses that in the space of two sentences and some forty 
rds at least half a dozen errors have been made. Of the four proper 
names in the document, three are misspelled and three are improperly 
pitalized ; while at least two words found in the manuscript are omitted 
from the copy. 
Nor does the present commentator afford any exception to the common 
t of errancy here commented upon; everything we write is critically 
of-read twice (and commonly oftener) before being committed to 
The number of errors that manage to elude such inspection is 
known, perhaps, to our readers. If the comment we make shall 
serve to impress upon some younger reader the necessity of eternal 
vigilanee in the conduct of his historical work, it will have accomplished 


TS purpose, 


\nother problem which constantly confronts the historical worker is 
it of evaluating his sources of information. What did the witness 
r author as the case may be) really know about the matters in ques 
m? An aspect of this problem which has become increas nly im 
portant in recent years is the question whether the supposed author is in 
fact the real author of the statements under investigation? Some years 
ago a well-known professor in a great eastern university quarreled with 
the president of the institution. Thereupon the professor disclosed to 


‘ 
} 


e world that the president’s repute as a classicist was undeserved, for 
the speeches on which it was founded had really been written for him 
by the professor. Such a practice is probably widespread, particularly 
mong men who are active in public life, even as it is widespread among 


he members of women’s clubs. Indeed, we have ourselves supplied the 


material, on oceasion, for both classes of addresses, even as we have 
edited, on numerous occasions, the manuscripts of authors who were 
themselves unable, for some reason or other, to put them in a form 
suitable for publication. Nor can we perceive any harm in the practice, 
only it be avowed and its nature and extent indicated to the reader. 
When these things are concealed or misrepresented the matter assumes 


14 
l 


iterent aspect. 


} 
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To revert to a somewhat analogous field of activity, numer 


dividuals prominent in the publie eye fatten their incomes by cont 


ing advertising testimonials and other material for the public e 


tion. Thus Will Rogers writes a series of tobaceo testimonials tl 
f a user of tobaeco; while Rex Beach lends his name to th 
Florida real estate project about which he quite possibly 
little. Jack Dempsey discourses in the Paris press on matters } 
employing language and diction that would do eredit to 
professor. On matters pertaining to his profession Dempsey 
to speak as an authority, but the reader may well be puzzled t 


wl 


iat portion of the articles attributed to the champion rea 
from him. 

Nor may the historian wisely ignore such things as these, for 
typify a problem which is omnipresent with him. What shall b 
attitude, for example, toward Mrs. Jefferson Davis’s Memoir of 


) 


famous husband? Presumably a wife should be able spe 
authority concerning her husband’s career, and able historians | 
more than once cited Mrs. Davis’s volume in this light. Yet we 
since convinced ourselves that Mrs. Davis possessed little real 
edge concerning at least a considerable portion of the work, and we 
it fairly questionable whether she actually wrote any of 

in the volume. Similar illustrations of more ree 

print will readily occur to many of our readers. 

Recently we were informed that a certain local historical 
published some years since over the signature of a prominent cit 
the state in question was in fact written for him by a professior 
writer. The element of deception inherent in such practices is oby 
and the historian of recent times, like the delver in the history of byg 
centuries, must constantly wrestle with the problem of evaluati 


sources of information. 


While we were still pondering these matters a gentleman of tl 
nalistie calling dropped into our abode of work and in a few mui 
easual recital supplied us with information which left us gasping 
words adequately to express our feelings. He had gone down the r 
front toward Malden, where many boats lie rotting in abandon! 
some years ago, and there singled out the remains of one concert 
which he knew as little as our present reader; yet it had served his 
pose as a peg on which to hang a Sunday feature story of the disc 
of the hull of the Detroit, Commodore Barclay’s flagship in the | 
Lake Erie. He had served in the Spanish War, and in that conn 
had supervised the restoration of an ancient fort at Havana, © 
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ver of antiques appeared on the scene and went into eestasies over 
neient pair of hinges on one of the doors; our visitor had made them 


w weeks before *‘out of an old wagon tire.’’ Space limitations for 


| our continuing the recital, but as he left us the shades of the Car 


t giant and the Kensington runestone seemed to float across our vision 


I 


w+ 


present age and those sentimentalists who subscribe to the myth of tl 


r independent of Newspaper puffing, 


present generation’s horizon 


History (as Madame Roland might have said) what crimes are com 


| in thy name! 


listory sometimes repeats itself with remarkable fidelity, as witness 
following extract from a letter written at Woolwich in 1792 by a 
tish army officer to John Askin of Detroit; ‘‘England remains a 
efull Spectator ‘of the continental war), replete with Comfort, over 
ng with the Commerce of the World, and Rich most infernally rich, 
g, the sage politicians declare and 
nounce that the Publick Credit of this Country was never at 
Our Worthy Minister has repealed certain Taxes, Viz that ré 


aud 


cht. 
ecting Female servants, also a part of the Window lights, and thx 


nal Tax upon Candles, and has it in contemplation t 


fore the House for reduction, Shewing at one view tha 


te of Publick finance will at present admit of such ease to th 


ens of the People.’’ 
| we point, for the reader, the historic parallel?) Did contemporar 


ope, we wonder, denounce England as a Shylock? 


We commend to the attention alike of those Catonian censors of tl 


lying always conveniently over the rim of t 


good old times’’- 
-the following extract from a letter wr 
from Chillicothe, Ohio, in the winter of 1806: 


‘‘Our assembly rose last week after a session of about two months 


Not, indeed, li 


} 


nd what do you think they were about all that time ? 
the other sagacious legislative bodies of modern times enacting laws 
encourage the killing of wolves, to prevent swine from running at lar 
regulating estrays ete. Ete. Ete.! No Sir! These wise gentlemen ¢ 
overed that we had laws already in existence touching these import: 
ibjects, and being unable to devise employments for themselves for 


t the flourishing 
Bur 


such a 


bring others 


\ 


i 
it 


he 


“11 


ke 
10 
lis 
nt 
the 


ght or ten weeks which they had counted upon dedicating to legislativ: 


musement they magnanimously undertook the glorious task of deliver 


ng the good people of this state from the despotical tyranny of 


mmon law. 
What pity that the object of such spotless intentions should be 


teated by want of abilities in the agent. These great and good 


The 


cle 


men 
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having repealed an act of the last session which declared the cor 
law a part of the law of this state adjourned and separated to in| 
their constituents that they were now no longer bound by any other 1 
of law than what might be found in the statute book printed 
Willis, printer to the State of Ohio. Most unfortunately, howe, 
the peace and quiet of these our patriots and guides they have beer 
by all the bar (and they will soon hear it confirmed from the | 
that the common law did not gain its validity from the repealed Stat 
This is indeed a sore blow to them for they verily believed that they 
laid it in the dust. 

‘When I contemplate this equalizing, disorganizing Jacobini 
cedure of the legislature, when I look forward to the point at whicl 
mad enthusiasm will terminate I am almost glad that I have neither v 
nor children to encrease my anzxiety.’’ 

The italies are our own, but for the rest the letter is an emanat 
from the brain of one Zenos Kimberly, a citizen of Ohio in 1806 
few years since a fervid midwestern legislator stampeded the gov 
ment of his commonwealth into the enactment of a law whose a1 
and clear intent, if not whose literal wording, was to prevent teacher: 
history from uttering any criticism of Americans belonging to this 
period; yet when subjected to the serutiny of contemporary opi1 
how great the need of criticism appears. 

After all, human nature does not change much from age to age. <A 
one hundred and twenty years the commonwealth of Ohio still flouri 
the enactment of its legislature of 1806 repealing the common law 
not more foolish or less futile, probably, than the Wisconsin act of 
designed to suppress criticism of our forefathers; and those who 
view with alarm the mad conduct of the present generation m 
comfort in considering how unfounded were the similar fears of 
Ohio friend a century and a quarter ago. In most respects we of! 
are not much better, and little, if any, worse, than our forefathers 
wisdom is as little likely to perish with us as it did with the Ohio 
mentator of 1806. 


A circular letter and printed announcement recently received from 1 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History supplies food 
grave reflection. The announcement concerns the proposed natio! 


celebration ‘‘everywhere in the United States’’ of the second week 
February as Negro History Week. Generally speaking the negro 
we are convinced, a pretty sorry deal in life, and we sympathize heart 


with any proper measure for the improvement of his lot. But w 


? 


not escape the belief that some of the supposedly scholarly work 
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‘th under the auspices of the Association is animated by i spl it eo] 


ropagandism which ill accords with the spirit of true scholarship 


Propaganda is no new thing in civilization, and it is not surprising that 


Negro, who imitates the white man alike in his virtues and his vices. 
uld adapt to his own particular use this agency of modern life. 

t when men eminent in American life and scholarship enroll them 
selves aS supporters of the movement, it would seem to be the duty of 
meone to eall attention to the philosophy which it seeks to impose 

n the nation. A specific illustration of the matter to which ow 
marks are directed is afforded by the review, elsewhere in this issue, 
f The Negro in South Carolina during the Reconstruction 
Ifowever valid or invalid the new interpretation of human history 
it forth by the propagandists may be, no thinking man ean escape the 
nclusion that it is the direct antithesis of the mode of thought which 
s hitherto found common acceptance. ‘‘The fact is,’’ affirms the cir 
iar before us, ‘‘that one race has not accomplished any more good than 

other race, for God could not be just and at the same time make one 
we the inferior of the other.’’ [Our italies.] This consideration would 
eem to apply with equal force to individuals as to races. God is just; 
therefore all individuals have received the like endowment of character 
nd talent. It follows, gentle reader, that you possess the same native 
ndowment as Eugene Field, or Irving Berlin, or Jack Dempsey, to men 
on at random a few illustrious comparisons. Does this tally with our 
mmon knowledge of life, or is it sublimated piffle? 

The present writer has his own opinion, which he does not seek to 
mpose upon the reader. It is proper that the negro contribution to 
ivilization (whatever it may consist in) should be accorded its due meed 

recognition, but the practical consequence of inculeating the rising 

neration with the idea that all the races of mankind occupy one com 
mon level of mediocrity seems to us as appalling as the teaching itself is 
nhistorieal. 

In the summer of 1763 a few score Englishmen found themselves bi 
seiged at Detroit by many hundred savages. Separated from their fel 
ows by hundreds of miles of wilderness, assailed by vastly superior 
numbers, with the prospect strong that they would be overwhelmed and 
the probability still stronger that in this event death by fiendish torture 
waited them, they resolved, in the words of one of the number, ‘‘to 
onduct ourselves like Englishmen.’’ We quote from memory, but this 
s the substance of the determination recorded. How they did so may 
be read in the pages of Parkman. How differently they might hav 
lone had they shared the light which the Association for the Study of 


Negro Life and History is now dispensing: ‘‘ Let us teach the whole world 
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that, according to science there is no such thing as superiority 
feriority of races,’’ and none ‘has accomplished any more good thar 


other race.’’ 


In by-gone years a favorite subject with aspiring high school 
lege orators was ‘‘signs of the time.’’ One of greater import 
future of America and of western civilization than much else tl 
mands the publie attention has recently been impressed upon 
publishers of the biennial compendium of information known 
Who in America have decided to list, in future volumes, not m 
great ones of present-day America as heretofore, but their offspr 


well. Accompanying this ambitious announcement is a neat 


form with space for listing nine children —no more. What th 


of a dozen or more shall do with his surplus offspring is le 

imagination. Quite probably the efficient publishers of the volu 
an idea that no one to whom their form is sent will have any 

children to list; and quite probably they are correct, if this be 
their caleulation. 

The difference with respect to this condition between pr 
America and that of two or three generations ago may be r¢ 
served by anyone who takes the trouble to visit the nearest 
(provided, of course, it be one of sufficient antiquity) and 
tombstone inscriptions. It has been impressed forcibly on our ov 
in recent weeks by the perusal of an extensive compilation of D 
family records covering the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nit 
centuries. Families of a dozen to fifteen children were commor 
eighteenth century (and Detroit was not peculiar in this 
families larger than this were of as frequent occurrence, 
were those of half a dozen or less. In those Areadian days (if sue 
were) women married early. Sixteen seems to have been a favorit 
for becoming a bride; fifteen was almost as common; fourteen v 
no means rare, and a few records of brides who married at thirtee 
been noted. Under such circumstances a woman might easily find 
self a grandmother at thirty, and a great grandmother while stil! 
the sunny side of fifty. There were, of course, many marriages 
above those here selected for comment. Jacques Baby, one of the 
most citizens of Detroit and Canada in the later half of the eight 
century, was the father of twenty-two children (the family histo 
lists but twenty, but he assures us there were two more). Nor 
early marriage and frequency of child-bearing confined to the Fre 
race. John Askin, of purest Seotch blood, announcing the m 
of his eldest daughter (aged fifteen) wrote exultingly to Jehu Ha) 
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ning his “‘fine prospect’’ of being a grandfather next year (at the age 

thirty nine). ‘To another friend (also Seoreh) he w rote at the same 

e: ‘*This example [his daughter’s marriage] will shew Phyllis that 

e's not too young, and I really think once past fifteen [one] cannot 
irry too soon, provided it is their inclination.’ 

(nother striking sign of the times apparent in these early records is 
appalling childhood mortality rate. The ‘*Phyllis’’ who has just been 

uded to was one of twelve children, six of whom died in childhood. 

vas a common thing to name a child, have it die, and later give its 
ame to a subsequent offspring —-to the vast confusion, of course, of 
ire genealogists. Before me is the record of one family in which 

n children were born, only two of whom lived to grow up. The first 

hree were all named **‘ Angelica,’’ the explanation being that numbers 
and two died before the arrival of their respective successors. Des 
infant mortality, however, so many lived to grow up and afterwards 
tiply their kind that we feel confident not even the enterprising pub 
shers of Who’s Who in America would dare venture, under like eo 
tions today, to list them all. 

[t was the mature conclusion of Herbert Quick, an acute observer of 
lern American life, that the thronging to America of later generations 
mmigrants made no difference in the birthrate of the older element 

f colonial descent, which would have decreased to its present dimensions 
the later generations of immigrants had never been admitted to 
\merica. Recognizing that the matter is not susceptible of demonstra 
on, we venture to join issue with Mr. Quick. Children were a decided 
nomie asset to parents under the conditions of rural life which for 
nerly prevailed in America. We imagine they are today, although wi 
not profess to know. In cities under modern industrial conditions 
hildren are a deeided economie liability. French Canada has remained 
iral (broadly speaking), and it has not been subject to immigration ; 

1 consequence, we are told by a recent historian that the 65,000 French 

nadians of 1760 have inereased to 3,000,000 at the present day Eich 


enth century Frenchmen were not more prolific than were their 
Seotch, or Irish, or English contemporaries. Given similar conditions 
f environment, we venture to question whether they would be any more 
so at the present time. In fact, the contrast between French Canada 
and the mother country in this respect tends powerfully to prove the 


point. 


The origin and significance of the name Oregon has been the theme 
much interesting, if fruitless, discussion. In a field to which so 
many and various contributions have been made it can perhaps do no 
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harm if we submit a modest offering of our own. Mr. T. C. E 
most recent commentator on this question, states that the search for ¢ 
name ‘‘leads to the states of Minnesota and Wisconsin and the sce) 
Carver’s travels. There an answer to the first question 
Jonathan Carver picked up the name] must be sought; for, if t 
Oregon or something similar to it, was a spoken word among the I 

or the traders with whom Carver mingled, there is where he he 
made note of it, this whether its ultimate source may have been 
Spanish, the French, the English, or the Native-American tong 


further concludes, from evidence cogently set forth, that Carver 


it 


pears to have merely pilfered the name Ouragon from Major R 
Rogers, with slight variation.’’ And finally, that the name com 
Ouragan, a French word meaning windstorm or tornado, a pher 
characteristic of the region of Minnesota and the Dakotas wher 
‘*River of the West’’ was supposed to flow and ‘‘where blizz 
winter and tornadoes in summer are still known to prevail ;’’ wher 
the Chinook wind from the Pacifie at times exerts an influence. 
River of the West was flowing into the region from which that 
able wind came and hence called, by some Indians or Frenchme: 
Ouragon. This seems to be the origin of the name Oregon.”’ 

A single demonstrable fact suffices, oftentimes, to outweigh p 
ingenious theory. Abraham Lincoln once defended a man a 
murder against whom the evidence was so strong that the n 
were disposed to save the useless formality of a trial by lynching 
To the introduction of all the evidence the prosecution cared 
Lincoln made no objection. When the opportunity to cross-exan 
witnesses was presented he evinced no particular interest in br 
down their stories. When the time came for the defense to present 


evidence he quietly called a single witness, a doctor of unimps 


veracity, who quickly convinced the court that the man supp 
have been murdered was at that moment under his professio1 
The case of the prosecution, built wholly on circumstantial « 
collapsed. 

The case at bar cannot be disposed of with like conclusiveness 
are willing to accept Mr. Elliott’s preliminary reasoning, but we 
from the conclusions which follow thereupon. Ouragon is unde! 
the French equivalent of hurricane, and undeniably the Dakotas 
windy land in more ways than one. But Carver did not need to g 
the upper Mississippi to learn French, and the assumption that 
French word for windstorm was applied to the river which flow 
the region whence the chinook blew appeals to us as a mere p 


propter hoc argument. Wherever else Carver may not have go! 
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creed by all students of his narrative that he visited Lake Superior and 
s familiar with the Indians of the Lake Superior region. Among 
se Indians the word Ouragan (native, not French) was used to denote 
irk cooking utensil, and this usage was reported by French explorers 
east half a century before either Carver or Rogers saw the Northwest. 

We are not prepared to prove that Oregon is an appropriation of the 
tive name for the cooking vessel of bark, but if Carver picked up the 
rd in the Northwest at all, we submit that the probability is at least 
great that he appropriated this native word as it is that he got hold 
the French word for hurricane. Nor was he under any necessity of 
fering the name from Major Rogers. The two men may well hav 
wn it from the common source we have indicated, which was availabk 

to both of them. 


Our Own Wuo’s Wuo 


Homer C. Hockett (‘The Literary Motive in the Writing of His 


ry’’) is Professor of American History in Ohio State University. 


Grace Lee Nute (‘‘The American Fur Company’s Fishing Enter 
prises on Lake Superior’’) is Chief of the Manuscripts Division in the 
brary of the Minnesota Historical Society at St. Paul 


Thomas P. Abernethy (‘‘The Origin of the Whig Party in Ten 
nessee’’) is a member of the history faculty of the University of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Fred A Shannon (‘‘The Mercenary Factor in the Creation of the 
Union Army’’) is a teacher of history in Iowa State Teachers’ College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Louis Pelzer (‘‘Captain Ford’s Journal of an Expedition to the 


Rocky Mountains’’) is Professor of American History in the State 


University of Iowa. 
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